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HOW A SOLDIER FOUND TRUTH. 


BY LT.-COL. E. L. THOMSON, D.S.O. 


I am going to talk of something as old 
as the hills, namely, the quest for Truth. 
And when I say Truth I of course mean 
spiritual truth. 

Knowing what we know in these so- 
called enlightened days, it is pretty well 
understood that God is in everything. 
Yet most of us cannot perceive Him. 
There is an old saying that we cannot 
see the wood for the trees. That is often 
true, and I think our chief difficulty is 
that we have to bring Him down to a 
level of our understanding. Most people 
cannot believe that anything can be 
made, much less the universe, unless a 
being something like ourselves made it. 
Therefore the average person envisages 
an anthropomorphic god. And so it 
has been down the ages and we find 
most religions extant before the Chris- 
tian era peopled with many gods, en- 
dowed with virtues and vices much like 
ourselves. In Christianity in which we 
are supposed to be so enlightened, we 
demand but one god added to a blind 
faith. In this faith many have been so 
devout and so sure of their belief that 
they have suffered and died by the 
thousand and willingly become martyrs 
for the cause. They had found god and 
were prepared to die for their faith. 

It seems strange that in spite of all 
this suffering for something which 


must have had well-founded reason, we 
are still questioning what it is, and what 
it is all about. We are far from accept- 
ing at its face value all that they lived 
and died for. One would think that it 
would have been proved long ago with- 
out any equivocation, and be all settled 
and undeniable by this time. But in 
spite of it all, we are still bickering and 
wrangling as to what it is all about. 
But many still have a blind faith even as 
of yore and I think that without a doubt 
our fundamentalists would put to death 
with a certain amount of pleasure those 
who disagree with the orthodox views 
as held by their pastors and masters. 
But there are some who like ourselves 
question our faith and are for ever seek- 
ing something that will prove without 
doubt the alpha and omega of that spir- - 
itual urge that besets every human 
being. 

For myself I am for ever wondering 
how it is that some of the most intelli- 
gent men of to-day still have that un- 
questioned faith in the religion that was 
taught them at their mothers’ knees. I 
remember how in my quest I read about 
Stonewall Jackson, that great general of 
the American Civil War who, in his 
efforts to find the true religion studied 
the merits of all the then known creeds, 
and finally decided to become a Presby- - 
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terian; and how I looked up the tenets 
of that faith and was appalled at funda- 
mentalism and the horrors of the pen- 
alties for those who deviated from the 
straight and narrow path. Later on I 
read Roma Landau’s books on his quest 
for god. It is astonishing to read of the 
personal credos, the divergences of 
opinion and the general make-up of the 
illustrious persons with whom he talked 
on this subject. 

It seems to me that most of the great 
men of to-day are as children when it 
comes to religion. They seem afraid to 
question the belief of their fathers. But 
some have a strange quirk, if I may use 
the expression, in that they seem to have 
a glimmering of the Light, but for some 
reason or other adhere strongly to the 
orthodox religion. I wonder if it is for 
the sake of appearances? I call to mind 
a statement made by Winston Churchill 
who, when asked what he thought of a 
certain affirmation of faith, replied, “If 
I am sent a letter which contains words 
of great comfort and relief when I am 
in dire need of comfort, I am not going 
to question the postmark or the methods 
by which the message came to me”. A 
very sensible answer, one that one 
would expect from a great intellect such 
as his. All the same he is a staunch ad- 
vocate of the State Religion. 

But to resume. A large number of us 
are not satisfied to rely on faith alone. 
Many of us are like scientists, we must 
have facts, absolute facts. And many 
of these facts are so divergent from the 
accepted canons of the church that we 
come to a point which might be likened 
to a parting of the ways. And if we 
are sincere we must make up our minds 
as to which road we are going to 
traverse. To break away from tradition 
is usually a grave step to take. And in 
religion it means so much especially if 
you: happen to live in a well defined 
niche in society. Once you begin to 
question the validity of your belief and 
that of your neighbours you are tread- 
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ing on dangerous ground. There is 
such a thing as ostracism. Few people 
dare to risk it. After all it is but 
natural. Think of what it means if your 
associates think you are “strange’’! 
Horrifying thought. We are gregarious. 
We hunt in packs. There is safety in 
numbers especially for those thinking 
and acting along the same lines. 

There are many stout hearts all the 
same, and many lone hunters. I have 
known quite a few in my time. And now 
I am going to be personal. I am going 
to talk of my own quest for this elusive 
thing called truth. 

I do not pretend to have anything new 
to tell you. I am quite a common-or- 
garden person who has spent a number 
of years in searching for that something 
that will intuitively tell me that it is 
what I am searching for. In that pur- 
pose I have gone after many will-o-the- 
wisps and many times been almost 
bogged in the process. I think it helps 
one to know some of the difficulties that 
one’s fellowmen have met with when 
they are on a quest similar to one’s own. 

The religion of my forebears was 
unquestioned by me in my early years. 
But all the same I often wondered at the 
things that I was taught in my scrip- 
ture lessons, especially things like Jonah 
and the whale. As I grew older I won- 
dered still more for I had an enquiring 
mind. But I did not let them worry me, 
I said to myself “There must be some- 
thing in them that I am too young to 
understand”, and let it go at that. 

Through it all I was sincerely re- 
ligious. There was a great deal of emo- 
tionalism in it I have no doubt. I re- 
member that the Communion Service 
was a veritable torture to me. I was 
worked up over the whole thing and it 
was with the greatest difficulty I could 
swallow the wafer or drink the wine, 
and always went back to my seat in a 
choking state. I never took Holy Com- 
munion unless I thought I was in a fit 
state of sanctity to take it. 
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I first came across real religion as I 
perceived it outwardly when I was in 
the army. There were several officers 
in my regiment who were deeply relig- 
ious, and had they lived in Cromwell’s 
time I could imagine them chanting 
psalms as they rode to combat. I have 
no doubt but that outwardly and in- 
wardly they lived the life. I have seen 
and heard them in camp, on the battle- 
field, both in peace and war, pray aloud 
when they had the opportunity, not os- 
tentatiously, but in the silence of the 
night before sleeping pray to their god 
earnestly and devoutly. It takes some 
doing to do this, especially in the army. 
My Commanding Officer in the South 
African War when we were on trek 
would come—just before the Column 
was ready to move off—to my com- 
mando and ask the men to repeat after 
him the Lord’s Prayer. It affected me 
very much—the intoning of the men 
standing silently in the desert im- 
mediately before the dawn. 

When I was in command of a line of 
blockhouses in the Transvaal later on, 
every Sunday I made it my business to 
go to as many as I could in order to hold 
some sort of religious service for the 
men. I was always in the good graces 
of the padres. I read the Lessons for 
them at their services both in peace and 
in war. I often played the organ when 
the organist was away. With all this 
you will understand that I was spiritu- 
ally inclined and looked after the spiri- 
tual welfare of my men. I am telling 
you all this because I want you to under- 
stand the kind of background I had 
before I came to a crisis in my life. 

For some years the spiritual side of 
my nature was uneventful, then the 
First World War plunged us all into its 
vortex. Most of the time I was in the 
front line. I never received a wound in 
spite of the fact that I prayed for one. 
I was a young married man with a very 
young family. I had everything to live 
for. I prayed often. When on the way 


to the Somme battlefields in that dread- 
ful year of 1916 where men were 
slaughtered by the thousand, I had a 
few hours in Rouen. I did a thing I had 
never done before. 
cathedral there and bought a candle and 
burned it before the shrine of Joan of 
Arc. Iwasn’t taking any chances, I was 
going to a Division that I knew was 
going into action in what was called 
“The blood bath” of the Somme. How 
I escaped death during those terrible 
weeks I do not know. I have often asked 
myself “Why was I spared, when all 
around me lay the dead and the dying?” 
The question has never been answered. 
I attribute it to some unpaid Karma. 
However one Sunday morning, I knew it 
was Sunday because I kept a diary, I 
was walking along Caterpillar Valley 
not far from the battle line. It was a 
very hot day in August. Nota cloud in 
the sky, a bumble bee droned past, a 
bird was singing on the wing. A white 
chalky dust pervaded everything. 
Bodies of men and horses in stark rigid- 
ity lay to right and left; an acrid smell 
of explosives cut the nostrils, but above 
all was the unutterable stench of cor- 
ruption. A sudden reaction set in, I 
gulped and looked up into the sky. I 
said to myself: “At home they are prob- 
ably at church.” “Ts it possible,” I con- 
tinued, “that there is a god up there, the 
god whom I think is the god of Love, of 
Mercy and of Justice?” I had a thorough 
revulsion of feeling. I said “No”, un- 
equivocally and irrevocably. Then my 
religion slipped off me just as if I had 
shed a cloak. : 

This happening rocked my very being 
to its depths. I felt terribly lonely. But 
the old religion as I knew it ended there. 
I have never felt any real desire to re- 
turn to it. But you must not think that 
I went to the dogs, as the saying is, be- 
cause I had lost my faith. Far from it. 
I realized the situation intensely. I 
knew a deal of hard thinking had to be 
done. A void had been created and 
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nature abhors a vaccuum and my mind 
was in a turmoil for something to take 
its place. I thought about it all very 
carefully. I realized my responsibilities 
and my duties. I especially realized that 


_ religion was a very real necessity for 


my men, even if I did not have any faith 
in it. I felt that they must have some- 
thing to cling to and so encouraged them 
in their belief and went through the out- 
ward forms by encouraging church at- 
tendance, communion services, and so 
on. 
My mind was analagous to being on 
board a ship. Something had happened 
to the skipper and it was left to me to 
steer the vessel home. 

I seized upon anything and every- 
thing that would throw some light on 
the difficult job of steering. For years 
afterwards I was a wanderer in the 
wilderness. I became a fatalist. Kismet, 
I murmured, after the manner of the 
followers of Allah. But it gave me very 
little comfort. In a desultory way I 
read everything I came across in my 
search to find out if there was anything 
in the many faiths and creeds that men 
professed. Later on I became a sub- 
seriber to “The Freethinker,” and 
thought I had found something there. 
Eventually owing to their belief in total 
annihilation which made me pause, I 
finally rejected that. 

In the course of my reading I was im- 
pressed with one fact, and that was that 
every man born into the world seemed 
to have an innate feeling that there was 
some omnipotent being who was re- 
sponsible for the creation of the uni- 
verse, and to whom they were in some 
sort of way intimately connected. All 
without exception had a desire to wor- 
ship this something, even the Aborigines 
of Australia, the lowest type of man. I 
had this desire very strongly implanted 
in me. I felt that after all I may have 
been hasty in throwing overboard the 
Christianity that I had been born and 
bred to. So I decided to make a study 
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of it, and I found it to be a big job. 

I am not going to enumerate what I 
found, chapter and verse, but what I am 
going to tell you is what I found to be 
utterly compelling to me. It wasn’t that 
it answered all the questions and 
answers that I was seeking, but it 
seemed to lead somewhere. Only those 
groping in Stygian darkness know what 
a glimmer of light means. 

Briefly, I found that Christianity was 
not a miraculous intervention into and 
dislocation of the old order of the world, 
when pagan gods fled in dismay before 
the sign of the cross and at the name of 
Jesus. I found that it was a man-made 
religion in that the early church fathers 
had made it up from many sources and 
had embodied ideas and what-have-you 
from almost all the known pagan and 
other beliefs of the time. At the epoch 
when Jesus is supposed to have come on 
the scene, the then known world was 
crowded with a vast number of assorted 
creeds and rituals. There were temples 
without number dedicated to gods such 
as Apollo, Dionysus, Hermes, Osiris, 
Baal, Astarte and so on. All of these 
had been drawn upon for festivals, 
ritual and other things, and thus a new 
religion was made, catering to all tastes. 

In regard to the deities I have men- 
tioned, and there are many more, I 
found that there is a remarkable re- 
semblance in their life histories. So 
much so that one is compelled to recog- 
nize the fact that there is something 
universal behind it all. Most of them 
were born on or near Christmas Day. 
They were born of a virgin mother. 
They were born in a cave or manger. 
They were called the Lightbearer, the 
Mediator, the Saviour, the Deliverer. 
They were vanquished by the power of 
darkness. They descended into Hell. 
They arose from the dead. They ascend- 
ed into Heaven. They were commemor- 
ated by Eucharistic meals. Any of you 
who have studied comparative religion 
at all must have been struck by the simi- 
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larity of the events that I have enumer- 
ated, with the story of Jesus. You 
would not be the only one it struck, for 
the Christian Fathers themselves were 
amazed and furious when these things 
were brought to their notice. Not 
knowing how to explain it away they 
gave out that the devil himself in order 
to confound the Christians had many 
hundreds of years before caused the 
pagans to adopt certain beliefs and 
practices in order to lead them astray. 

Be that as it may, let us now have a 
glimpse as to the authenticity of the 
greatest character in the Christian re- 
ligion, Jesus himself. What do we know 
of this great personality? Have we 
any facts that we can rely upon? I ven- 
ture to.say that there is not one that can 
be verified. The Gospels, supposed to 
be the most authentic sources, were all 
written some time after the events they 
are supposed to chronicle. In any case 
they do not write the history in any 
biographical sense. They are simply a 
mass of legend and tradition passed 
from hand to mouth during the first 
_ century and the first half of the second, 

when they gathered miraculous ele- 
ments on the way. As regards his birth, 
life, crucifixion and resurrection they 
are palpably derived from the allegories 
I have mentioned. Let us take just one 
of these, the Egyptian Trinity, and com- 
pare it with the Christian one. In the 
Egyptian story we have Atum, the 
Father, Horus the Son, and Ra the Holy 
Spirit. Equivalent to our Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost. Horus is the child of a 
virgin. He is the Father seen in the 
Son. He is the Light of the world. He 
is described as the Way, the Truth and 
the Life. Horus said, I am the Bread of 
Life, I am the Good Shepherd, I am the 
Resurrection and the Life. Jesus 
claimed to be the Son in whom the 
Father is revealed. He declared that 
he was the Light of the World, that he 
was the Way, the Truth and the Life. 
He was the Good Shepherd, he was the 


Resurrection and the Life, and so on. - 
Horus is carried off by Set to the 
summit of a mountain. Jesus meets 
Satan on an exceeding high mountain. 
Horus is a child teacher in the Temple, 
and so is Jesus. We have Horus walk- 
ing on the water, Jesus is said to have 
done the same. Horus makes a mummy 
regain his sight, Jesus makes the blind 
man to see. Both have twelve disciples, 
both are the firstborn of the dead. There 
is no need to carry the comparison any 
further. You will find the same thing 
in the story of Krishna, of Orpheus, of 
Buddha and practically all the chief 
characters of the great religions. 

So we ask ourselves the question, 
“What is behind all this?” There must 
be something cosmic in the same story 
being reiterated down the ages. Weare 
compelled to come to the conclusion that 
there is some great truth enveloped in 
mystery. 

We sense that those great souls were 
sent for the purpose of conveying to 
humanity spiritual portents of consum- 
mate importance. And they came in 
various guises suitable to the various 
races in the different lands to try to 
awaken in mankind the spiritual attain- 
ments that are the heritage of all the 
human race. And furthermore they 
seem to come at periodic intervals to 
make re-statements of Truths that have 
got muddied the further they have got 
away from their sources. 

If we were to continue our investiga- 
tions we would find that the religions of 
the world are like unto the branches of 
a large tree; all sprout, or rather go 
back to a common trunk; and down to 
a common root. Then we may ask our- 
selves “What is this root?” I think that 
you will find that it is the ancient 
Gnosis that seems to permeate all re- 
ligions. It is the mystic knowledge 
which effects regeneration, rebirth, into 
the full consciousness of one’s divine 
nature and powers as a Son of God. It 
is the super-knowledge which can be 
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traced back to the remotest ages and 
the oldest scriptures of which we have 
any literary records, and which was 
taught by Initiates, Adepts, and Masters 
of the Ancient Wisdom in the inner 
circles of those Mysteries and Mystery 
Cults which are known to have existed 
in Egypt and elsewhere, even in re- 
motest times. I suppose most of you 
have read Kingsland’s “Christos, or the 
Religion of the Future”? It embodies 
most of what I have said here, and it 
summarizes pretty well, to my satisfac- 
tion anyway, what I think of this great 
question. 

This talk is meant to be a personal 
account of my quest for Truth. I have 
attempted to give you an outline of my 
background, of what led to the discard- 
ing of my faith, my investigations of 
that faith and some of the things I 
found. Now I should tell you something 
of what has filled the void left by the 
loss of faith. 

Briefly and broadly speaking, I have 
found that Gnosis of which I have just 
spoken. And when I say found, I mean 
I believe it explicitly and know it to be 


-true intuitively. There is no question 


in my mind but that by studying that 
subject I am on the right track. It 
satisfies me both mentally and morally. 
By studying it one realizes that religions 
are the product of Religion. We begin 
to realize that Religion itself is neither 
a belief nor ritual, nor worship. These 
are but the expressions of the religious 
instincts in man, but are not Religion 
itself. And when Religion has been 
found, all these things are transcended. 
Finally it dawns on us that Religion is 
a Life, the inherent life of the spirit. 
And now a word for Theosophy. The- 
osophy puts it to us concisely, for is not 
Theosophy the condensation of this 
Gnosis that underlies all religions? 
Theosophy is the Wisdom Religion. 
Furthermore it is the ancient Gnosis. 
By its aid the great doors of the Hall of 
pes have been thrown open. We 
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are enabled to study the great books of 
the world, which have for so long been 
sealed to the ordinary person. We can 
now peruse and extract the honey as it 
were from those divinely inspired books 
such as the Vedas, the Upanishads, the 
Gita, the Books of the Dead and so on, 
for each one of them contains truths of 
the most supreme importance. Never 
was there such a wealth of learning as 
there is to-day, thanks to Theosophy. 

But make no mistake. Out of all this 
we have to make our own credo. To 
take this learning and all that we get 
out of it, is not enough. It is only by 
intuition and experience can we hope to 
get anywhere. And finally, above all, 
we must live the Life. Head learning 
without the innate spiritual understand- 
ing of the heart is useless. 

Each one of us is a pilgrim, lantern 
in hand, traversing the dark and diffi- 
cult path. It is only by persevering 
with a steady purpose and with an open 
and contrite heart, can we hope ever to 
see the Light. 

163 Crescent Rd., 

Toronto, (5), 

9th November, 1948. 


THE THREE TRUTHS 


There are three truths which are 
absolute, and which cannot be lost, but 
yet may remain silent forlack of speech. 

The soul of man is immortal, and its 
future is the future of a thing whose 
growth and splendour have no limit. 

The principle which gives life dwells 
in us, and without us, is undying and 
eternally beneficent, is not heard or 
seen, or smelt, but is perceived by the 
man who desires perception. 

Each man is his own absolute law- 
giver, the dispenser of glory or gloom 
to himself; the decreer of his life, his 
reward, his punishment. 

These truths, which are as great as is 
life itself, are as simple as the simplest 
mind of man. Feed the hungry with 
them.—Idyll of the White Lotus. 
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KING ARTHUR’S TABLE 
SIGNS AND SECRETS—VII 
Scorpio and the Air Sign LIBRA 


“Hail to the Dove! 
the Restorer of Light” 


The Isle of Avalon rims the northern 
side of Somerset’s Stellar Circle; Glas- 
tonbury Tor forming a partly natural 
pyramid above it; and there, according 
to historical records, King Arthur’s 
grave was marked in the Abbey grave- 
yard, by a Pyramid. But before he 
“passed”? into this famous Isle where 
the Sun was thought to hibernate, he 
met Mordred. 

The Persians called the month of 
November “Mordad”, meaning “the 
angel of death’’, and that month marked 
the festival of death in many other 
lands, as it still does amongst Free- 
masons. So the 17th day of Athyr was 
no doubt the day that Mordred chose to 
- mortally wound King Arthur “on the 
side of his head’’, for Malory recounts, 
in his Morte D’Arthur—“There was a 
day assigned betwixed King Arthur and 
Sir Mordred that they should meet upon 
- a down beside Salisbury, and not far 
from the seaside”. This “down” is on 
the direct high road to Scorpio’s effigy 
lying in the Vale of Avalon, to which 
the weeping Queens took Arthur after 
he was wounded. 

As the stars of both Scorpio and Ser- 
pens fall on this giant effigy, marking 
the month of November, the text con- 
tinues—“right soon came an adder 
(venomous snake) out of a little heath 
bush” . . . and “then was King Arthur 
ware where Sir Mordred leaned upon 
his sword among a great heap of dead 
men”. However though wounded, the 
King kills his arch enemy for as we 
shall see he vanquished death, his spirit 
—according to the Druids—escaping in 
the form of a bird, from his head. 

Now Plutarch stated of Osiris, that 
he was disposed of “the 17th day of the 
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month Athor, when the sun was in 
Scorpio”, and that “the first who knew 
of the accident which had befallen their 
king, were the Pans and Satyrs”. As 
the next month December, is ruled over 
by the goat sign Capricornus, it explains 
why Pans and Satyrs were the first to 
bemoan the fate of nature’s king. 

All sun-gods rise again, hence the say- 
ing “King Arthur will return”, and in 
celebrating the mystic rites of Adonis 
(which rites were much the same as 
those of Hercules) “after the attendants 
had for a long time bewailed the death 
of this just person, he was at length un- 
derstood to be restored to life, to have 
experienced a resurrection, signified by 
the readmission of light. On this the 
priest addressed the company, saying 
‘Comfort yourselves, all ye who have 
been partakers of “the mysteries of 
Deity, thus preserved’.” The people 
answered by the invocation ‘Hail to the 
Dove! the Restorer of Light!’ ”. 

The Egyptians as well as the Druids, 
believed that the soul escaped after 
death in the form of a bird, so let us 
turn from the Scorpion of death to the 
Air Sign Libra, which he indicates by 
pointing with his great claw on which 
the stars of Libra fall, to the Dove; for 
it is remarkable that hovering over the 
head of the Archer sun-god (Arthur), 
in this Somerset Zodiac, is the Dove 
with outstretched wing pointing to the 
“Secret Sanctuary that gives upon the 
Earthly Paradise”. 

This bird is designed to fit the effigy 
body from which it has escaped, for one 
wing is half closed like the bent arm of 
the Archer, the other extended, and the 
tail is at the same angle as the hips; 
thus the Dove has slipped out of the 
body of the Sun-god, like a snake out of 
its skin. 

From the spiritual standpoint of 
Arthurian drama, the Dove has the 
most important part to play. Mr. A. E. 
Waite says in his Holy Grail—‘In the 
prose Lancelot, which prefaces the great 
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and glorious Quest, the Pageant has this 
characteristic—that it is preceded in- 
variably by a Dove, bearing a golden 
censer in its beak, and the Palace fills 
thereupon with the eternal sweetness of 
Paradise which is above. The bird 
passes through the Hall and out of sight 
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into a Chamber beyond. From that 
Chamber—as if at a concerted signal— 
or almost as if the Dove had suffered 
transformation — there issues the 
Maiden of the Grail, carrying the 
Precious Vessel”. 

This Dove can be traced with the aid 
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of the map(1), on the still unspoiled 
fields around Barton St. David; that it 
forms part of the ancient landmarks of 
the Temple area, there can be no doubt, 
because as in the case of the other effi- 
gies, the the Grail legends confirm the 
Archeological findings. 

Dr. S. A. Ionides states that in Wales 
“according to the chroniclers, the Great 
Bear of the sky, who describes a Circle 
round the Pole and never sets, is the 
true originator of Sir Arthur Pendra- 
‘gon’s famous Round Table”. His book 
‘Stars and Men’, was published in 1939, 
but he had no idea that the connection 
lay in this effigy Dove, upon which the 
stars of the Great Bear do fall, and 
which was called King Arthur’s Chariot 
by the Druids and Irish, meaning the 
vehicle of his spirit “the Restorer of 
Light”. 

So here is proof that our ancestors, 
5000 years ago, believed that the spirit 
left the body at death and flew up to 
Heaven in the semblance of a dove, still 
the symbol of the Holy Ghost in the 
Church to-day. If circumstantial 
evidence is needed for the survival of 
this prehistoric tradition it will be found 
on page 460 of Dr. Alex. Munthe’s book 
‘The Story of San Michele’. He tells of 
the custom in Capri (that island in the 
bay of Naples), of trapping birds in 
order to let them loose in the Church at 
Easter, which he says is—“their way of 
celebrating the resurrection of our 
Lord, consecrated by the tradition of 
nearly two thousand years and still en- 
couraged by their priests. From the 
first day of Holy Week the traps had 
been set in every vineyard, under every 
olive tree .... symbols of the Holy 
Dove, they were to be set free in the 
church to play their rôle in the jubilant 
commemoration of Christ’s return to 
Heaven”. 

Wolfram von Eschenbach (?) tells us 
that every Good Friday the white dove 
came from “the height of the highest 
Heaven” to bring to earth “all good that 
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on earth may be”, “as the fullness of 
Paradise”; in token of which the Grail 
Knights and their horses wore the white 
dove given to them by the King of the 
Grail, Anfortas. It is a well known 
Templar symbol. ; 

None can doubt that here in Somerset 
is indeed “the First Church of Britain” 
as has so often been stated but never 
properly understood, and at the same 
time “A Heavenly Sanctuary on Earth”. 
In Welsh mythology this Vale of Avalon 
(according to the Encyclopædia) was 
looked upon as “the kingdom of the 
dead, afterwards an earthly paradise in 
the western seas, and finally, in the 
Arthurian romances, the abode of 
heroes to which King Arthur was con- 
veyed after his last battle.” 

K. E. Maltwood, 

1101 Beach Drive, 

Oak Bay, Victoria, B.C. 

(1) See Plate 11 in ‘A Guide to Glastonbury’s 
Temple of the Stars’ pub: by John Watkins. 
21 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, London. 
W.C. 2. 


(2) ‘Parzival’ translated by Jessie L. Weston. 
pub: by David Nutt 1894. London. 


FINIS 


THE NOBILITY OF WOMEN 


On Sunday morning of December 12, 
the National Broadcasting Company of 
New York had on their programme an 
account by Mrs. Ernesta Barlow, an- 
nounced as Commando Mary, of the 
work of women in support of the War in 
Britain, Russia and China, with its les- 
son for the women of this continent. 
The story was so impressive that we 
wrote to the National Broadcasting 
Company requesting permission to re- 
print it. The Company very courteous- 
ly and kindly arranged with Mrs. 
Barlow who supplied us with the script 
and leave to print any or all of it. The 
occasion was the second anniversary of 
Pearl Harbour. Mrs. Barlow wished to 
pick out a few of the more significant 
things the civilian women of the three 
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principal Allies of the United States 
were doing. So she began :— 

Let’s take first of all the nation which 
stood alone in Europe, as China stood 
alone in Asia, before Russia and the 
United States became full partners in 
the fight. In the first place all women 
in Britain between the ages of eighteen 
and forty-five are registered for some 
form of national service. These women 
may choose as their job either the aux- 
iliary forces, the land army, nursing, 
civil defence or certain wartime indus- 
tries. While the government has power 
to order women into one of these jobs, 
there has been no need to enforce the 

measure. British women with children 
` of their own under fourteen living with 
them are not directed to undertake other 
duties. Women students are exempt and 
admitted to the universities only if they 
intend to take up work of national im- 
portance upon receiving a degree. 
Single women, or those without domes- 
tic ties may be ordered to leave their 
homes and go where labour is needed. 
Single women in Britain between the 
ages of nineteen and thirty-one are 
liable for conscription for the Women’s 
Auxiliary Forces, but they may elect to 
go into certain specified jobs in indus- 
try instead. . . for instance they may 
choose the Land Army. With the help 
of her young women .. . mostly city 
girls . . Great Britain has advanced 
from a nation dependent upon import- 
ing two-thirds of her food supply to a 
nation which now raises those two- 
thirds herself. The Land Girls who 
didn’t know a parsnip from a turnip 
when they started in have not only 
farmed old acres but they have re- 
claimed 1,250,000 acres of grassland. 
Many a city lass has put on her green 
Land Army uniform, climbed aboard 
her trusty tractor and cleared out 
forests of rushes, dragged centuries-old 
trunks of mighty bog oaks from beneath 
ooze. She has tackled country below 
river level and made good land of it. 
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Four miles of ditching, one girl said, is 
necessary for every hundred acres 
where she worked. Farmers were skep- 
tical at first. A girl who ducked for 
cover when she met a cow in a lane last 
month risked her life helping her 
farmer separate two infuriated bulls. 
A Yorkshire farmer I know of broke 
down and admitted his land girl was 
worth ten of any lad her age. “She can 
be trusted,” he said, “to take my team 
and a load of manure and spread it on 
my land and not on my neighbour’s as 
my last boy did.” 

Some farms are 
woman power. MHere’s a typical ex- 
ample. The owner’s husband is in the 
R.A.F. She has four children, has 
adopted two refugee children and taken 
in eight children from bombed out 
homes . . . taking in foreign refugees 
and evacuees is a universal practice. . . 
Helping her do all the work are two 
Land Girls. They have reclaimed land, 
raised their own fodder, taken care of 
stock, sold certified milk, worked from 
six a.m. till 9:30 p.m. seven days a 
week. Now while many of our farm 
women may work just as hard as this, 
there is usually a man of some kind 
around the place. 

The British have been very success- 
ful with their part-time work set-up. . . 
Something many women would like to 
have here. Great Britain realized that 
the greatest industrial reserve in the 
country was among those women not 
able to take full-time jobs. She is sys- 
tematically using this reserve. Two 
part-time workers have been found to 
produce more than one full-time worker, 
often as much as fifty percent more. 
The part-time system has been put into 
practice in some labour shortage areas 
here, generally where the citizens have 
themselves insisted upon it and formu- 
lated plans. Another thing in universal 
practice in Britain is the middle aged 
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‘woman whose war work it is to do the 
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bour. She gets her neighbour's chil- 
dren up, fed, and off to school . . She 
markets, mends, washes, gets supper... 
anything at all, and she does this as 
volunteer work. 

The care of children of women war 
workers in Britain is looked upon as the 
responsibility of the government. The 
nursery system has taken four years of 
war to build up but they are now un- 
doubtedly ahead of us in the provisions 
made for the feeding and care of chil- 
dren of working mothers . . . particu- 
larly in the matter of nursery infirm- 
aries. Unless children can be looked 
after through the many minor ailments 
or childhood, the simple day nursery 
system does not solve the problem. 

In Britain the milkman, the postman, 
the man who reads the gas meter, the 
truck driver and the porter in the rail- 
way station has been replaced by 
women. Seven thousand women are bus 
conductors in London alone. There are 
thousands of auxiliary policewomen, 
while fire watching duty for women the 
ages of 20-45 is compulsory for those 
working less than 55 hours a week. An- 
other thing whcih concerns British 
women very deeply is Post-War Recon- 
struction work. To meet the needs of 
the liberated populations the British 
government considers “that the co- 
operation of women is not only desirable 
but essential” and has been training 
volunteers for some time for the work. 
They expect to use detachments of the 
Women’s Services for foreign service 
also. Administrative tasks will be car- 


ried on by the officers and positions of 


clerks, cooks, drivers, orderlies will be 
filled by the enlisted women. 

In China, where the heroism of. the 
whole people in war is something which 
is taken for granted, a mighty task is 
being performed by the women. This is 
the Woman’s Movement in the rural 
communities. This movement began in 
the Kiangsi Province where there are 
thirty million people. Its purpose and 


endeavour is to organize the wives of 
the fighting men of this enormous agri- 
cultural state. The public spirited 
women who began this movement had to 
start right at the bottom by tackling 
the illiteracy problem among rural 
women, then giving vocational training 
and holding classes in citizenship. 

My Chinese informant said they 
found a terrible situation so little had 
been done. This great Women’s Move- 
ment is led by college women and is 
spreading all over China. They are 
setting up clinics and nurseries, trying 
to give the rural Chinese woman a place 
in the war. Thousands of school 
students are helping, all serving in the 
work as volunteers. My Chinese friend 
said, “Terrible as this war has been for 
China, it has been a great teacher and a 
great liberator of women’s energies.” 
Chinese women are serving in the Na- 
tional Peoples Political Council, a body 
whose members are much like our Sen- 
ators. The women members travel 
ceaselessly from place to place in their 
Province, investigating, observing, and 
reporting back to the Central Govern- 
ment. “They travel as much as Mrs. 
Roosevelt,” my Chinese friend said. 

And now to speak for the Russian 
women I have Nila Ivanovna, a true 
daughter of modern Russia, a college 
graduate who has worked as a deck 
hand on one of Russia’s merchant ships, 
because she wanted to see the world, 
she said. Since coming to America as 
the wife of Robert Magidoff, our NBC 
correspondent in Moscow, Nila Ivanov- 
na has done a magnificent job touring 
the country speaking for Russian War 
Relief. . .Nila Ivanovna, you know we 
have heard so much of the prowess of 
your Russian women, how they drag the 
wounded from the battle field and join 
guerrillas and run locomotives and even 
work in coal mines .. we feel they 
must be superwomen... 

NILA: No, they are not superwomen 
. . . they do these things now, but they 
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only do them because it is war . . They 
are not really so strong . . they say, 
“What if I work like this and maybe die 
just a little sooner . . what does it mat- 
ter? The soldier, he must do so much 
more.” We do not want women should 
do such hard things after the war. 

BARLOW: We only hear of your more 
heroic side . . I think we would be very 
happy to hear that your women have 
some of the more ordinary human weak- 
nesses that we have . . it would make 
us feel closer to them. 

NILA: You mean you think we do not 
like to play and sing and dance like 
other women? We love it! And we love 
pretty clothes and hats. Mrs. Miniver, 
when she buy the hat in the movie, and 
come home to show her husband, that 
could be in Moscow, Kiev, Odessa, .. . 
anywhere in Russia. Now more than 
ever it is important that women should 
look feminine. Do you think a man like 
to come home from the war to a pair of 
overalls? Why, I never saw such a 
thing as in American women’s college 
. . . girls in these terrible trousers .. . 
allof them . . and rolled up to the knee. 
‘I ask them why they dress in that ugly 
way and they say, ‘This is war time,” 
and I say, “That is very poor reason to 
look as you are looking in those man’s 
trousers.” When I land in America. . . 
that night I speak at Madison Square 
Garden . . twenty-five thousand people 
. . . I had on pretty silk dress, long . . 
I get it in Moscow atelier. I hear an 
American lady say, “I did not know 
Russian women wear evening dress.” I 
was very mad with her. Then she say, 
“T am not afraid of Communists if they 
wear like these dresses!” 

BARLOW: Comrade, you make me feel 
a lot better! Go right on . 

NILA: Russian women work but I 
have seen American women who never 
worked before working for their 
country. I have been in many Ameri- 
can factories. Now the women begin to 
understand and take their part in this 
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war. I spoke to ten thousand men and 
women on great air field in California. 
I was so happy when they tell me they 
repair two big bombers that day work- 
ing over their time . . just for nothing. 
They wrote in big letters on planes, 
“For the Army, Fight well.” Same 
thing happen all over Russia. 

BARLOW: Do your workers feel friend- 
ly towards our workers, Nila Ivanovna? 

NILA: They love Americans. You see 
so often in our factories, in such big 
letters, “Work as an American!” We 
think that is highest example to follow. 

BARLOW: What a slogan for us to live 
up to! s 

NILA : Please, I want to say one thing. 

BARLOW : Yes, say it. 

NILA : Many people here think home is 
not centre of life in Russia. Soviet gov- 
ernment knows that happy family life 
means happy and responsible people. 
Everything is done to raise status of 
women. Women must know all what is 
going on in the world. If they are ignor- 
ant and husband and children are edu- 
cated, then woman does not have proper 
place. Before the revolution four per- 
cent of Russian people were illiterate; 
now ninety-eight percent can read and 
write. Home is centre of life, for every- 
body, for farmers, for intelligensa, for 
tactory workers .. all alike.. And I 
think it is on the women that depends a 
happy family life and a happy marriage 
. . . Maybe you do not agree with me 
Mrs. Barlow? 

BARLOW: Well, it’s a pretty big ques- 
tion to settle today, Nila Ivanovna. 
Won’t you tell us something about your 
family . . your father and mother? 

NILA: My father was a peasant. He 
could not read or write. My mother 
was ambitious, she learn to read after 
the revolution. One sister is graduate 
chemical engineer in factory. . another 
sister is chief engineer in bread factory 

. she help to build factory. My 
brother also engineer in Soviet factory. 
I only do not study engineering in col- 
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lege. I study literature. 

BARLOW: It’s splendid the way your 
people, the women in particular, have 
‘taken engineering courses in your uni- 
versities. They are so badly needed 
now. Most of our women took the liber- 
al arts course, we have almost no 
women who are graduate engineers. 

NILA: We have very many. You see, 
we must have huge army of technical 
engineers to rebuild Russia. So much is 
destroyed, but you will see how we will 
build it again. We did it before, we can 
do it again. Do you know that on collec- 
tive farms we train the young people 
and the girls to become pilots for com- 
mercial flying? Collective farms have 
had own planes to teach the youth. Two 
hundred thousand women pilots have 
been trained. After the war there will 
be much commercial flying and our 
women will be ready. 

BARLOW: So many Russian women are 
studying medicine too. Far more 
women than men. 80% are women, isn’t 
that it? 

NILA: Yes, that is right. 

BARLOW: What percentage of your 
doctors with the Red Armies are 
women? 

NILA: Sixty-five percent. 

BARLOW: Your women. . all of you 

. Seem to have a terrific endurance. 

NILA: Well you see, it begins when 
we are children. All Soviet children 
spend summers in open air doing things 
to make them strong. The government 
send them to country and to the sea for 
holiday and while they are there they do 
all sort of sport and exercize to make 
them very healthy. We know what is to 
be done . . we must be strong or we 
cannot do all what we must do. You 
have emergency for two or three years 

. we have emergency for twenty-five 
years. We do not just love to work. . . 
we do this for Russia. We believe 
Amercian women are just the same. . 
they will do everything now to win the 
war. 
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BARLOW: Thank you Nila Ivanovna. 
We’re very proud to have you as an 
American by marriage . . and I hope 
you will go right on talking and right 
on believing in us . . And now our time 
is up so we must sign off for this morn- 
ing. Next Sunday Hercules powder 
plant in the mountains of Virginia. 


TWO PATHS OF KNOWLEDGE 
(Continued from Page 286) 


For a striking example of this topic 
we may return to the Great Pyramid. 
In The Secret Doctrine, vol. 3, p. 95, 
there has been made a statement that 
has received ample justification for the 
claim of a higher path to knowledge. 
Piazzi Smyth, the first popular expon- 
ent of the Great Pyramid and its mes- 
sage for man, had an intuition that it 
was planned and built on the basis of a 
cubit different to the cubit used in 
Egypt for general use in measurements. 
The use of this sacred cubit—also called 
the Pyramid cubit—resulted in many 
meteorological, geometrical and mathe- 
matical relationships which he described 
in his book. Flinders Petrie challenged 
Smyth’s theory, claiming that the ordin- 
ary cubit was the only one used. He 
backed this up with such an avalanche 
of facts that the “sacred cubit” became 
discredited. In 1926 Davidson pub- 
lished the first edition of his great work 
on the Pyramid and in it shows by argu- 
ments, supported by numerous dia- 
grams, that Smyth’s intuition’ was 
sound, as also Petrie’s, because the two 
cubits are inseparably linked by geo- 
metrical facts. Space does not permit 
the details by which this is arrived at, 
but it may be said that the seemingly 
discrepant theories are based on the dif- 
ference between the length of the four 
sides of a square and the same area ex- 
pressed in circular form. See p. 109, 
3rd ed. for details of reconciliation of 
this battle of the standards. But, please 
note that the intuition came first, not 
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the logical arguments. Davidson calls 
this idea the Law of equal areas, and 
seems to be unanswerable. 

Another of his intuitions is that there 
is an entirely different value from the 
historical one of the Egyptian dynas- 
ties; they really give not periods of time 
but measures that express many salient 
features of the Pyramid. For this see 
pp. 77, 81, 93. 

Davidson’s idea of a Standard rather 
than an actual Pyramid is very sugges- 
tive. For this does not depend on 
unanimous agreement of the different 
measures, for this has not yet been 
achieved. This can be any size so long 
as the angle of rise, the pi angle as it is 
called, is adopted. Then all the geome- 
trical and mathematical factors will be 
the same and tell the same story. 

There is a very remarkable instance 
along this line that is of great interest 
for humanity to-day. In a small book 
“Esoteric Character Of the Gospels” on 
page three we read: “When the equinox 
enters the sign Aquarius in the year 
1900, psychologists will have some extra 
work to do.” Certainly this has come 
true. It is also stated in the same book, 
p. 41, “We are in 1887 and the 19th 
century is close to its death. The 20th 
century has strange developments in 
store for humanity and may even be the 
last of its name.” Did the writer fore- 
see what the world is going through 
with its prospects of a New Order, of so 
pronounced a character that we shall 
start at Year One again? Consider 
the following and judge if the writer 
did not know the cataclysm we are pass- 
ing through. In Secret Doctrine, p. 706, 
vol. 1, published 1887, we read “Man 
need not accuse Heaven and the Gods, 
Fates and Providence, of the apparent 
injustice that reigns in the midst of 
humanity. . . . Every nation and tribe 
of the Western Aryans, like their East- 
ern brethren of the Fifth Race has had 
its Golden and its Iron age, its period 
of comparative irresponsibility; or its 
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Satya Age of purity, and now, several 
of them have reached their Iron Age, 
the Kali Yuga, an age black with 
How realistic this is; but 
read on. 

“Yet in the prognostication of such 
future events, at any rate, all foretold ~ 
on the authority of cyclic recurrences, 
no psychic phenomenon is involved. It 
is neither prevision, nor prophecy; any 
more than is signalling of a comet or 
star, several years before its appear- 
ance, It is simply knowledge and ma- 
thematically correct computations, 
which enables the Wise Men of the East 
to foretell, for instance, that England is 
on the eve of such or another catas- 
trophe; that France is nearing such a 
point of her cycle, and that Europe in 
general is threatened with, or rather is 
on the eve of a cataclysm, to which her 
own cycle of racial Karma has led her.” 

And now, from an article “Our Cycle 
and the Next.” 1888: 

“But what has the new cycle in store 
for humanity? . . . For real Theosophy 
is Altruism, and we cannot repeat it too 
often. It is brotherly love, mutual help, 
unswerving devotion to Truth. If once 
men do but realize that in these alone 
can true happiness be found, and never 
in wealth, possessions, or any selfish 
gratification, then the dark clouds will 
roll away, and a new humanity will be 
born upon earth. Then the Golden Age 
will be there indeed. But if not, then 
the storm will burst, and our boasted 
western civilization and enlightenment 
will sink in such a sea of horror that its 
parallel History has never yet record- 
ed.” 

Now consider a few predictions and 
claims given in The Secret Doctrine and 
what modern research has done to them. 
First, it may be said, that so far as the 
writer of this is concerned while many 
of these claims have been verified by the 
various sciences, none have been dis- 
proved. This is mentioned because it 
will explain the confidence that so many 
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have in The Secret Doctrine, for it is 
not blind faith but a reasoned one. 
When the book was written neither 
divisibility of the atom nor the quantum 
was known, yet the author was able to 
say: “It is on the doctrine of the illusive 
nature of Matter, and the infinite divisi- 
bility of the Atom, that the whole 
Science of Occultism is built.” 

Sir Arthur Eddington has cleverly 
said that the electron is part of the A. B. 
C. of physics; which may be expanded 
to, The electron is A, the proton is B, 
and the quantum is C, They are the A 
B C to-day. It remained for the Wilson 
cloud-chamber to make possible the 
photographing of collisions of electrons, 
neutrons, etc., to show how they were 
subject to ejection from their atoms. It 
was soon discovered that electrons were 
very easily stripped from their nuclei 
but the latter were much more resistant. 
Alpha rays emitted spontaneously from 
radium were used as projectiles to bom- 
bard them but. with scanty success. 
Eventually it was discovered that there 
were particles called neutrons being dis- 
lodged. These were used as projectiles, 
and because of their velocity were much 
more effective. Now, enormous cyclo- 
trons are made for the production of 
neutrons in enormous quantities and 
marvellous results are being achieved. 
But all this shows the reasonableness of 
The Secret Doctrine statement that 
atoms were not indivisible units as then 
supposed, but were “infinitely di- 
visible”. 

Electricity was declared by Theoso- 
phy to be atomic rather than a stream 
of energy, as was believed by Science, 
and which later was demonstrated to be 
atomic, its units being called quanta, 
which in turn were found to be divisible 
into something equivalent to wave 
lengths and frequencies as in our radios. 

Our atmosphere was then regarded as 
thinning out with every increase in 
height, but the idea that now holds is 
that it has many zones or strata such as 


stratospheres, ionospheres, and ozone 
layers. This was anticipated by The 
Secret Doctrine that “our globe has its 
own special laboratory on the faraway 
outskirts of our atmosphere, crossing 
which, 
changes and differentiates from its pri- 
mordial nature. 

Chemistry is another example of a 
way of knowing what Science has not 
discovered when The Secret Doctrine 
asserted that “Chemistry and Physi- 
ology are the two great magicians of the 
future, which are destined to open the 
eyes of mankind to great physical 
truths.” The alchemists were laughed 
at for saying that one element could be 
changed into another, but this is being 
done, not on a commercial scale it is 
true, but it is actually being done. Cata- 
lysis is a bit of magic in modern days; 
much more widely practised than most 
people know. It is based on the fact 
that there are certain substances that 
can bring together substances that do 
not readily unite, and marvellously are 
not used up in the process, but can be 
used again and again. A curious feature 
of this is that there are certain people 
who have a catalytic power and use it 
unconsciously. They are the human 
“trouble shooters”. 

And, what of Physiology? Is it not 
the magician that The Secret Doctrine 
said it would be? What a bewildering 
mass of discoveries have been made. 
We have had calories, enzymes, vitamins 
revealed to us. Many diseases have been 
brought under control, such as typhoid, 
small pox, diphtheria. Take the cease- 
less development of wonder substances 
such as insulin, the various sulfas and 
penicillin; the progress in blood trans- 
fusion from the four types to plasma 
which sidesteps that limitation. And 
now we are hearing of a form of 
isinglass which if successful will be a 
better substitute for blood and available 
in unlimited quantities. It is being ex- 

(Continued on Page 350) 
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OFFICE NOTES 


The death of Mrs. Miriam Salanave, 
the energetic and devoted Buddhist 
propagandist, has been announced. We 
hope to give a sketch of her work next 
month. 

zay 

Pressure on our space has unfortun- 
ately led to the exclusion this month of 
correspondence. We particularly regret 
the omission of a letter from Mr. Cook 
describing a Course of Study in The 
Secret Doctrine issued by the American 
Theosophical Society. This will be 
described next month. 

Co ¢ © 

The General Secretary has been over- 
whelmed with Christmas and holiday 
greetings and letters. These have been 
or will. be acknowledged if possible, but 
if there be any omissions it is hoped that 
the single-handed and palsied fingers of 
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the writer will be remembered and his 
grateful salutations be taken for grant- 
ed. To all others of good will and 
brotherly inclination he wishes that the 
Light shall shine upon them more and 
more until the perfect day. 

Teese a; 

Among the strongest features of the 
Roman Catholic Hierarchy is its de- 
mocracy. But it tempers the weakness 
of democracy by not permitting the 
masses to choose demagogues to lead 
them. The Soviets have a more demo- 
cratic method of overcoming the same 
weakness, for which read the Russian 
Constitution. Pope Pius XII. has ap- 
pointed 44-year old Monsignor Bernard 
Griffin to succeed Cardinal Hinsley as 
Archbishop of Westminster. The new 
prelate is the son of a Birmingham 
carpenter. 

mm > 

Pasteur, the great French vivisection- 
ist who has driven hydrophobia into the 
backwoods, was born on December 27, 
1922. On December 27, 1861, Mr. W. B. 
Pease of Victoria, came into the world 
to wage war against all vivisectionists 
and their policies, so birthdays do not 
guarantee anything at all. In fact the 
General Secretary was born on the same 
day and year as Mr. Pease, but Mr. 
Pease withdrew from the T. S. in 
Canada in spite of his birthday, though 
annually he sends a bunch of holly, red 
berries and all, to grace the headquar- 
ters table. 

oe ini 

“Hypnotized people, who have proved 
themselves ready to swallow any non- 
sense their beloved fuehrer chooses to 
proclaim,” observes a contemporary, 
“accept Hitler’s intuitions as they have 
accepted his own very much tarnished 
leadership.” But this is equally true of 
all hypnotic leadership. What the world 
needs to learn is to think for itself, and 
by reason, investigation, research and 
experiment, discover its own ideals, re- 
cover its own guidance and recognize 
that universal experience always leads 
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to similar conclusions. Hypnotic experi- 
ence leads to fantastic groups of deluded 
nonentities. 


ORNES 
So-called Christians and the Christian 
Church are still misquoting the Gospels 
they are supposed to revere, and in spite 
of this wicked war for which we are all 
abjured to buy bonds, no doubt to show 
our good will towards the Germans who 
massacre civilians and the Japanese 
who shoot our airmen when they take 
them prisoners. Is it not time that we 
give the angels credit for a little com- 
mon sense especially as the Church pub- 
lished 63 years ago a revised and correct 
version of what they were alleged to 
have sung in Greek—“Peace on earth 
to men of good will.” As our actions 
are in harmony with this sentiment, our 
language should be consistent also. 
ATE 
Our friends at Covina are deeply 
grieved over the death of Dr. Lorin 
Wood on November 15. A letter from 
his daughter, Mrs. Ethel Wood Lambert 
arrived too late for notice in our Decem- 
ber issue. Dr. Wood was a native of 
Medway, Mass., a 32nd degree Mason, 
and graduated in 1879 from the New 
York Homeopathic College and Hospital. 
He joined the T. S. in 1891 and at the 
height of his career as a physician 
joined the Point Loma Society and after 
arranging his large practice at Wester- 
ly, R.I., he moved with his family to the 
Lomaland settlement. On June 4, 1929 
his alma mater granted him a “gold 
diploma” in recognition of fifty years of 
active service in the practice of medi- 
cine. He served on Dr. de Purucker’s 
cabinet and latterly on the Council of 
Elders. His son, Dr. Lorin Francis 
Wood is clinical director at the Veterans 
Administration, Downey, Ill. Two 
grandsons are in active army service. 
A 
It is with very profound and sincere 
regret that we record the death on De- 
cember 7 of Charles Jones, long known 
in Toronto as an unrivalled bone-setter 


and healer of innumerable complaints 
due to maladjustments of the bony 
structure of the human body. Rhys of 
Youngstown, Ohio, and Barker, the 
great London operator were the only 
rivals I have heard of to compare with 
him. Imet him first about the start of 
the World War I in 1914 and tried hard 
to persuade him to keep a case book, 
but he demurred, I believe, because he 
feared it would be used as evidence 
against him to put him in jail. He was 
constantly badgered by the sleuths of 
the medical Council, and had to call him- 
self a masseur in order to do the real 
work for which he was extraordinarily 
gifted. Thousands of people who have 
been cured of innumerable ailments, and 
many incredible recoveries among them, 
could testify to his genius. In more re- 
cent years many open-minded physi- 
cians co-operated with him, sending 
their patients to him when baffled 
themselves. Some even sent patients 
for diagnosis, at which he was adept. 
At a first glance he could tell what was 
wrong with a person. Usually patients 
came to him after being abandoned by 
successive doctors. Nothing but a case- 
book would convince the skeptical about 
such things, and our civilization and our 
highly cultured medical profession was 
not equal to that strain. Mr. Jones was 
the most generous of men and treated 
all who needed his help, fee or no fee. 
He was not a learned or bookish man. 
In his younger days he was employed in 
railway locomotive work and developed 
phenomenal physical strength. In the 
case of an accident he discovered his 
healing faculty and following it up, 
joined the St. John’s Ambulance Associ- 
ation with which he worked for 25 years. 
Coming to Canada at the outbreak of 
the War, and finding himself out of em- 
ployment, he decided to turn his gifts 
to account. He lived simply and ab- 
stemiously, attended church regularly, 
singing in the choir at times. He was 
fond of gardening and had a cottage at 
Long Branch near Toronto. 
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GRACEHILL, 1861-71 


My childish heart was taught what Christmas 
meant 


First, in Gracehill, that God and Man were blent; 

The preachers added, only of one Man 

Could this be told, according to God’s plan. 

My childish heart revolted—how unkind 

To make one See, and leave the others Blind! 

But soon the Truth broke clear, ’twas not one 
Slave, 

But Man—Mankind, to whom Dame Nature gave 

The Power omnipotent the World to save. 

The Infant Jesus sleeps in every breast 

Among the stabled Passions of the blood 

Whose taint and fury give the mind no rest 

Until the heart’s Rose opens from the bud. 

We are Redeemers all when we would give 


Our own poor lives that so the World might live. 


The blessed Truth the simple secret shows; 
Turned upside down, it brings us all our woes. 
We came to save, our Universe redeemed 

To be the Land of Promise prophets dreamed. 
Then listen to the Voice of Wisdom call 

That moved the saintly lips of good St. Paul; 
**Know ye not Jesus Christ is in you?’’—Truth 
Most magical for manhood, age, or youth. 


Yet some are wandering sheep, some lambs, and 
some 


Have entered in the fold—dear Comrade, come 
And tell the world of Love and Joy and Peace 


For these—Christ quick in you—shall bring 
increase. 


Christmas, 1943. 
A. E. 8. S. 


THE BHAGAVAD GITA 


A Conflation prepared from available English 
translations by the General Secretary 


The Esoteric Character of the Gospels 
By H. P. Blavatsky. 


The Evidence of Immortality 
By Dr. Jerome A. Anderson. 


Ancient and Modern Physics 
By Thomas E. Willson. 


Modern Theosophy 
By Claude Falls Wright. 


The Four Books at 50c Each. 
Postage on Books Extra. 
THE BLAVATSKY INSTITUTE 
62 ISABELLA ST, Toronto, Ontario 
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MRS. HASTING’S DEATH 


So far we have received no explana- 
tion from Miss Green, executrix of the 
Hastings Estate, why she sent the letter, 
certainly misleading, in which she stat- 
ed that Mrs. Hastings had passed peace- 
fully away on October 30. The letter, 
dated November 11, arrived just in time 
to get the paragraph which appeared, 
inserted before the magazine was print- 
ed on Saturday, December 11; it was in 
the hands of the binders on Monday and 
was mailed on the following Wednesday. 

On that Monday evening, the 13th, 
(we have only one mail delivery each 
day, and that in the afternoon during 
the war) I had a letter dated 11th, from 
Mr. Hugh Williamson of Boston, enclos- 
ing a clipping from a Worthing paper, 
which he had received from that place. 
It gave an account of the inquest which 
had been held on Mrs. Hastings’ body 
which had been found dead.in her own 
kitchen with the gas turned on. Miss 
Green gave evidence that she was nurse- 
secretary to Mrs. Hastings, who lived 
alone at 4 Bedford Row. Medical evi- 
dence was to the effect that deceased 
must have suffered “considerable pain” 
for a long period from the condition of 
her internal organs. Those who have 
witnessed the agonizing sufferings of 
cancer patients can perhaps understand 
how the tormented body desires to end 
its torture. “The coroner returned a 
verdict of suicide while the deceased 
was mentally unhinged.” 


This appeared in the Worthing 
Gazette of October 31. Miss Green’s 
letter which we quoted in our December 
issue, was dated November 11. 


Mrs. Hastings’ last letter to me was 
dated October 26 and was dictated from 
her sick-bed to Miss Green. “As I am 
extremely ill,” she said, “I am sending 
the Solovyoff book over at once.” 

This book is covered with marginal 
notations and cross references, about 
which she said: “a good many of the 
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marginal remarks were made bfeore I 
had any idea of writing about Madame 
Blavatsky, just expressions of my indig- 
nation. I think I will send the box of 
books to a Deposit Store where you can 
claim it any time . . . If I can find the 
Adyar Saucer that also will be sent off.” 
A cable from Miss Green of December 
19 stated “Books left you personally.” 

Writing on October 9 when for the 
first time she spoke of the serious 
nature of her illness, she dictated to 
Miss Green: “This is one of my bad 
days, but I never know when I am going 

_to have a good one, and the secretary is 
here, so, here goes, but I shall have to be 
brief . . These books are of no use ex- 
cept to a historian of Blavatsky. By the 
way, the India Office wrote and asked 
me if I had published any more on the 
defence of Madame Blavatsky . . I do 
not suppose for a moment they have got 
as complete a library as I have. Most 
of the books have been packed for 2 
years in a good stout wooden packing 
case with leaden edges. I couldn’t think 
of unpacking so I’ll leave it to you to 
suggest what to do, send it straight out 
to you. You must send me the route. 
Alas! it will be opened in the Customs. 
. . . There, dear Mr. Smythe,” she con- 
cludes, “I think that’s all I can say. If 
you will make a list of all books when 
you get them, send me a copy. I wiii 
star mark the most valuable, the which 
will include some very insignificant 
pamphlets. I won’t say I hope you’re 
getting on and all that. I get so weary 
when people say it to me, but I look to 
you as a staunch friend. Of course your 
disease is not so horrible as mine. You 
may have several years yet.” 

This was on October 9, and she evi- 
dently looked forward weeks or months 
ahead when she might check the list of 
books. The last years of Mrs. Hastings’ 
life were devoted to the Defence of 
Madame Blavatsky, to whom she had 
been attracted first by the brilliance of 
her literary style and the sterling qual- 


ity of her writings. Mrs. Hastings was 
herself a literary writer and critic of a 
high order and spoke with authority on 
literary matters. She felt keenly the 
failure of Theosophcial officialdom to 
recognize or support the work she was 
doing. She estimated their devotion to 
Theosophy by the interest they showed 
in establishing the reputation of its 


[SC RC Re 


MRS. BEATRICE HASTINGS 


foremost modern messenger. We can 
best serve her memory by doing what 


we can to show our own genuine interest. 
in the work she undertook by giving it ~ 


enduring and complete success by up- 
holding it in the world of letters and 
carrying it to the minds and hearts of 
men. Its worth and truth call for our 
best efforts. 

A. E. S. S. 


me me e 


: “What is called unconscious Nature 
is in reality an aggregate of forces 
manipulated by semi-intelligent beings 


(elementals) guided by high Planetary ~ 


Spirits.” 
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*THEOSOPHICAL JESUITISM 


The article “Conflict — What Con- 
flict?” by Anne Leslie Roger, printed in 
the October issue of “The Canadian 
Theosophist” has reached Australia, but 
will the Australian section place it on its 
tables for the members to read? Surely 
not the local in the city which borders 
the Army Camp in which this article is 
being written, for the woman in charge 

“told me personally that she had been 
shocked by some of the articles which 
appear in “The Canadian Theosophist” 
and that she carefully censors each issue 
before adding it to the library to make 
certain that disgraceful attacks on the 
“Leaders” do not slip by. And as to the 
Sydney Lodge, one can well imagine that 
the powerful aura of C. W. Leadbeater, 
comparable no doubt in strength to that 
of the Buddha, will exert a benevolent 
(?) protection down the years against 
the adverse thought current represented 
by such articles. 

As an American soldier recently ar- 
rived in Australia I attended some of 
these local meetings to see how effec- 
tively Theosophy had spread in this 
country. A pitifully small group of 
human beings was all there was to show 
for one of the largest cities in Australia. 
Thus have the intelligent members of 
the community been moved by that ver- 
sion of Theosophy which calls the 
ABSOLUTE, “He”. 

The priesthood that H.P.B. hated, the 
clergy denounced by the Masters, cer- 
tainly wrote their most effective treat- 
ises, certainly were most repaid for 
their literary efforts when they were 
permitted to write the textbooks for the 
Theosophical Society. Well might have 
the members of the Jesuit Society con- 
tested for the honour of writing precise- 
ly those textbooks. But whether or not 
actual members of their order, or repre- 
sentatives of the dark forces behind that 
order, wrote those books, the Jesuits 
have certainly had their revenge for the 
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exposure of their moral vileness by the 
Master K.H., who wrote: 

“They—the Jesuits sacrifice the inner 
principle, the Spiritual brain of the ego, 
to feed and develop the better the physi- 
cal brain of the personal evanescent 
man, sacrificing the whole humanity to 
offer it as a holocaust to their Society— 
the insatiable monster feeding on the 
brain and marrow of humanity, and de- 
veloping an incurable cancer on every 
spot of healthy flesh it touches.” 

Their revenge was in the creation of 
the Liberal Catholic Church, the aban- 
donment of the works of H.P.B., the 
publishing of palpably absurd state- 
ments which have well nigh driven out, 
and persuaded from joining, most of the 
intelligent humans whose intuitions 
would naturally attract to the true The- 
osophical teachings. 

Judging by the results, it seems justi- 
fiable to state that the Theosophical 
Jesuits, whether or not they secretly be- 
longed to that named order, have de= 
veloped an incurable cancer on every 
spot of healthy Theosophical flesh they 
have touched, unless the persons touched 
immediately recoiled in natural revul- 
sion and utterly renounced such teach- 
ings. What other conclusion can one 
draw for the eagerness of so many The- 
osophists to accept such a legion of ir- 
rational claims as have been put for- 
ward by the post-H.P.B. theorizers and 
interpreters? 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
attempt to place the responsibility upon 
any one person for the lamentable re- 
sults which have attended the mistake 
of trusting the wrong leaders. Perhaps 
the Master himself has already eluci- 
dated this very point in one of his let- 
ters: 

“Suby Ram—a truly good man—yet a 
devotee of another error. Not his guru’s 
voice—his own. The voice of a pure, - 
unselfish, earnest soul, absorbed in mis- 
guided, misdirected mysticism. Add to 
it a chronic disorder in that portion of 
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the brain which responds to clear vision 
and the secret is soon told: that disorder 
was developed by forced visions; by 
hatha yog and prolonged asceticism. S. 
Ram is the chief medium and at same 
time the principal magnetic factor, who 
spreads his disease by infection—uncon- 
sciously to himself; who inoculates 
with his vision all the other disciples.” 

Yet without attempting to blame, and 
thereby perhaps make another error, it 
is obvious that there is a disease in the 
Theosophical Society, and if this chronic 
disease is not to result in death, the 
Society must, like a human being, 
change its ways of living. It must en- 
tirely cease psychic pursuits and revert 
for study and inspiration to the works 
of H.P.B. and the Mahatma Letters. It 
is of course not necessary to go at length 
into discussion of the personal feelings 
of various leaders on the matter, as the 
Theosophical ideal is to sink all personal 
desires into the general good of all. And 
naturally true Theosophists will not 
mind giving up their pretty picture 
books of thought forms for those phases 
of Theosophy which are of practical 
value in convincing and teaching others. 
Theosophists should contemplate the 
magnificent and unparalleled oppor- 
tunity they have had of obtaining their 
Theosophy direct from the fountains of 
truth and rue their weakness in having 
attempted to slake their thirst for 
knowledge by drinking from the muddy 
water down stream because they were 
attracted by the charming flowers in 
the vicinity. 

And in conclusion, the Mahatma Let- 
ters are again quoted, for it is believed 
that all Theosophists will eventually 
agree on the truth as presented by the 
Masters, although individuals may from 
time to time stray into bypaths which 
begin lined with lovely foliage and 
tempting perfumes but which end in a 
blind alley of noxious weeds: 

“Tt is not physical phenomena that 
will ever bring conviction to the hearts 


of the unbelievers in the ‘Brotherhood’ 
but rather phenomena of intellectuality, 
philosophy and logic.” 

Set. Alex. Wayman.. 


VANITY FAIR 


As idle clacking of an empty mill 
Go by the days and weeks, the months 
and years 
Fulfilled of idle hopes, yet idler fears 
And still—and still— ~ 


There’s nothing done! A clamour in the 
street 

Of shouts, of shrieking fifes and snarl- 
ing drums, 


“And life’s vain, mad, flamboyant circus 


comes 
And draws our willing feet. 


And still there’s nothing done! No grain 
of gold 
Redeemed from this immalleable dross, 
No shining weapon forged wherewith 
to meet 
The onslaught of the enemy whose cold 
Relentless march is overtaking us! 
No gourd to shield us! No secure 
retreat! 
G. P. Williamson. 


THE PATTERN LIFE 
THE SYMBOLIC LIFE OF CHRIST 
By F. Homer Curtiss, M.D. 


The most astonishing yet revealing interpreta- 
tion of the Gospel story. Gives it a new spiritual 
yet logical and scientific appeal. 


Gives the only satisfactory explanation of the 
many inaccuracies and flat contradictions in 
the GOSPELS. 


A great reconciler of conflicting opinions and 
theories. 


Amply documented and indexed for students. 
Price, $2.50 
Send postal for descriptive circular. 


THE CURTISS PHILOSOPHIC BOOK CO. 
5130-C Connecticut Ave. Washington, B, D.C. 
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TWO PATHS TO KNOWLEDGE 
(Continued from Page 343) 


perimented with in Toronto, and has 
been tested on 61 subjects in the General 
Hospital as it promises to be more reli- 
able in controlling the temperature of 
the patient. But with all these remedies 
for sickness He was a wise teacher who 
told one whom he had healed: “Go, and 
sin no more less a worse thing befall 
thee.” 
A Final Thought 

To-day there is something stirring in 
the minds and hearts of men generally 
that is not amenable to laboratory ex- 
periments with test tubes and reports, 
and yet is perhaps the most vivid ex- 
perience in all human history. What 
does it signify? The Secret Doctrine 
gave the answer long ago. It is that 
while there is a supreme omniscient, 
omnipotent, and benevolent Being 
known as God, Brahma, Tao, etc., there 
is also a host of beings of very varying 
powers who can and do interest them- 
selves in human affairs. They are too 
wise to impose their will on humanity, 
but they can and may, and do radiate 
thought that can and does impress men 
in a general way, when the need is very 
great. And that is The Secret Doctrine 
account which explains the tremendous 
will of all classes of men to win the 
Peace in a spirit of good will for all. 
How else can be explained the marvellous 
executive capacity, good will, and co- 
operation manifested by the “big four”, 
Roosevelt, Stalin, Churchill and Chiang 
Kai Shek—and not forgetting Madame 
Chiang! 

The world is witnessing a most 
astounding drama unfolding to a climax 
of a neighbourly, friendly world, a 
golden age. And all of us may and 
should co-operate to bring this about, 
not for ourselves, but for the genera- 
tions that are coming, our children and 
theirs. This will require that we stop 
trying to get an easy time, an affluent 
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time for ourselves. No, there must con- 
tinue the spirit of sacrifice that will win 
the peace as well as the war. 

Felix A. Belcher. 


THE WAR 


There is very little that can be said 
about the war that may not be super- 
seded by definite new action by the 
Allies. This may occur in Greece, in 
the Balkans, in southern or northern 
France, in Holland or in Norway, in 
any or all of these places, a diversity of 
strategical possibility which is quite dis- 
pleasing to Herr Hitler. The Russian 
armies are going ahead at such a head- 
long rate that some sanguine observers 
are calculating whether they may not 
reach Berlin before the other Allies. 
Despondent Germans are hoping it 
won’t be the Russians first. The Junk- 
ers are figuring on their chances in the 
next world war, feeling quite sure that 
the economic and banking interests will 
never change their policy and that it 
will not take many years for the bank- 
ing interests to buy up all the war bonds 
and hold the people and the politicians 
in thrall. The Canadian national 
anthem has something about it—“Fore- 
fend the nation’s thrall.” 

A. E. S.S. 


WHY ARE WE HERE? 


or 


The Object of Physical Existence 


This age-old problem satisfyingly 
answered on the basis of the Secret 
Doctrine. Price $1.50. Send for 
descriptive circular. 

‘The student is left to draw his own 
conclusions in the most undogmatiec fashion.’’ 
Canadian Theosophist. 

THE CURTISS PHILOSOPHIC BOOK CO. 
5130-C Connecticut Ave., Washington 8, D.C. 
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THE MAGAZINES 


We have received the following maga- 
zines during the month of December: 
National Money News, November and 
December ; The Kalpaka, July-Sept; The 
Theosophical Forum, December; The 
Theosophist, October and November; 
Theosophical News & Notes, Britain, 
Noy.-December; Toronto Theosophical 
News, December; The American The- 
osophist, December; Evolucion, Buenos 
Aires, October; The Path, Sydney, N. S. 
W., July-September; Hirenicon, Hyde, 
Cheshire, Oct.-November; Fraternidad, 
Chile, July-August; The Aryan Path, 
October; The Middle Way, Nov.-Decem- 
ber; U. L. Theosophists, London, Bulle- 
tin No. 181, November; Theosophy, Los 
Angeles, December; Theosophy in Aus- 
tralia, Dec.-February; Bulletin of the 
Mexican Theosophican Society, Octo- 
ber; Lucifer, January; Canada at War, 
December; The Christian Theosophist, 
Dec.-March; LEirenicon, Nov.-Decem- 
ber; The Theosophical Worker, Adyar, 
November; The Theosophical Forum 
(Covina), January. 


BOOKS BY CHARLES JOHNSTON 


Bhagavad Gita .............. cloth $1.25 leather $1.75 
Crest Jewel of Wisdom .........ccsssssesees cloth $1.25 
Great Upanishads, vol. I. sses cloth $1.50 
Parables of the Kingdom ... paper 50 
Patanjali’s Yoga Sutras ..... cloth $1.25 
ATY OL LILO) ie sescsachecsecusesezssshatiecvoceveseoes paper .75 


THE QUARTERLY BOOK DEPARTMENT 
P.O. Box 64, Station O. New York City 


BOOKS BY THE LATE GEORGE R. S. MEAD 


Fragments of a Faith Forgotten; The Gospels 
and the Gospel; Thrice-Greatest Hermes, 3 vols.; 
Apollonius of Tyana; Did Jesus Live 100 B.C.?; 
The World-Mystery; The Upanishads, 2 vols.; 
Plotinus; Echoes from the Gnosis, 11 vols.; Some 
Mystical Adventures; Quests Old and New; 
Orpheus; Simon Magus; The Pistis Sophia. 


May be had from JOHN WATKINS 


21 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C., 2, England. 


CANADIAN LODGES 


CALGARY LODGE: 
President, E. H. Lloyd Knechtel; Secretary, 
Mrs, Lilian Glover, 418, 10th Ave. N.W., Cal- 
gary, Alta. Meetings at 231 Examiner Bidg. 


EDMONTON LODGE: 
President, Mrs. F. Colbourne; Secretary, Mrs. 
Mabel Morrison, Suite 1, Mission Court, 109 
St., Edmonton 8, Alta. 


HAMILTON LODGE: 
President, Mrs. E. M. Mathers; Secretary, 
Miss Mabel Carr, 108 Balsam Avenue South, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


KITCHENER LODGE: 
President, Alexander Watt; Secretary, Daniel 
Shantz, 14 Ontario St. S., Kitchener, Ont. 


LONDON LODGE: 
Secretary, Mrs. Helen M. Shaw, R. R. 2, Lon- 
don, Ont. 


MONTREAL LODGE: 
President, D. B. Thomas; Secretary, Mrs. Rose 
Ovenden, 3817 Girouard Avenue, N. D. de G., 
Montreal, Que. Lodge Rooms, Room 15, 1501 
St. Catherine Street West. 


OTTAWA LODGE: 
Secretary, David Chambers, 581 Bay Street, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


ST. THOMAS LODGE: 
President, Benj. T. Garside, Secretary, Mrs. 
Hazel B. Garside, General Delivery, St. 
Thomas, Ont. 


TORONTO LODGE: 
President, E. B. Dustan; Secretary, Dudley 
W. Barr, Lodge Rooms, 52 Isabella Street, 
Toronto, Ont. 


TORONTO WEST END LODGE: 
President, Mrs. A. Carmichael; Secretary, 
Mrs. E. L. Goss, 20 Strathearn Boulevard, 
Toronto, 12, Ont. 


VANCOUVER LODGE: 
President, Mrs. Buchanan; Secretary, M. D. 
Buchanan. The Lodge rooms are at 416 Pen- 
der Street West. 


VULCAN LODGE: 
President, Guy Denbigh, Vulcan, Alta. 


ORPHEUS LODGE, VANCOUVER: 
President, Ernest Wilks; Secretary, E. Harper, 
1952 Ogden Avenue, Vancouver. Lodge room, 
Room 15, 163 Hastings St. W., Vancouver. 


VICTORIA LODGE: 
President, Mrs, Minnie 8S. Carr; Secretary, 
George Sydney (Carr, 33 Government St., Vic- 
toria, B. C. 


WINNIPEG LODGE: 
Secretary, P. H. Stokes, Suite 7, 149 Langside 
Street, Winnipeg, Man. 
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SOLOVYOFF’S FRAUD 


Being a critical analysis of the book “A Modern Priestess of Isis” translated 
from the Russian of Vsevolod S. Solovyoff by Walter Leaf. 


By BEATRICE HASTINGS 


(Continued from Page 328) 

[Leaf remarks regarding all this: ‘‘Mr. Solov- 
yoff’s own evidence, far from condemning Mr. 
Hodgson, will probably be regarded as strong 
testimony to the acumen of his general view of 
Madame Blavatsky; and will remove the feeling, 
entertained by many at the time, that he had on 
this one point done her an injustice. For on her 
own statement, as given in chap. xx, she had 
some years before actually offered her services 
as a secret agent to the Russian Government... 
Mr. Hodgson thus came very near the truth’’. 

I have remarked several times in various books 
during this ‘‘Defence of Madame Blavatsky’’ 
that people who attack her seem to lose their 
mental balance. Of course, as they are all lying 
and juggling and conspiring, there is no wonder. 
Hodgson’s view was not a ‘‘general view’’ of 
his, it was his particular view that Madame 
Blavatsky invented the Mahatmas to conceal her 
machinations with confederates as a Russian spy. 
He rejected every other motive. It isnot ‘‘her 
own statement’’ in chap. xx, that Madame Bla- 
vatsky had offered her services—but the state- 
ment of Solovyoff that she had said so to 
him. To pass on.a ‘‘she said’’ as ‘‘evidence’’ is 
the venomous method of poison-gossips. Leaf ex- 
hibits this kind of cunning frequently, the un- 
intelligence that must immediately be found out 
under cross-examination. There is a bad day 
coming for the S.P.R. when some lawyer will 
make a world-reputation and a fortune by an 
exposure en régle of the Blavatsky case.] 


y XVI. 

This chapter is given in the Plain Tale plus 
the letters Solovyoff suppressed. He feigns to 
have suggested to Madame de Morsier that ‘‘our 
poor ‘madame’ has been found out’’ by Hodg- 
son, but that Mme. de M. was not yet quite ready 
to admit Madame Blavatsky’s guilt. Actually, 
at the moment, he was busy making the ac- 
quaintance of Crookes and Sinnett and writing 
to her: ‘‘All is arranged and prepared to over- 
whelm, here at least—that is in the Paris press— 
all this rabble of Coulombs and all the asses, to 
what learned society they may belong, who could 
for a moment pay attention to her (Mme. Cou- 
lomb’s) abominable pamphlet’’. 


-_ =" 


[The asses were the S.P.R., of course, but it is 
a great libel on the quadruped who never yet 
conspired to destroy a human being.] 


XVII. 


[Solovyoff goes to Switzerland, meets Madame 
de Morsier, and H.P.B. comes there with Mary 
Flynn and Babaji.] 


XVIII. 

This is the first of the three chapters that 
Professor Sidgwick noted as so important as a 
supplement to the S.P.R. inquiry. 

The time is important. Madame Blavatsky 
arrived in Wurzburg on the 17th of August. Dr, 
Hartmann, who had found her rooms, was there 
to settle her in; how long he stayed is not known. 
Sclovyoff omits to mention Hartmann. Solov- 
yoff himself was there by the 29th. He says: 
‘*The time had now come for me to set about 
my investigation in earnest. I settled myself in 
Rugmer’s Hotel .... and all the time that I 
did not spend in sleeping, eating and walking 
about the town, I passed with Madame Blavat- 
sky.’’ 

He omits to say that his lady companion, whom 
he now introduced as his wife, had joined him, 
bringing a child of the union. 

At this time, the Sinnett’s were on their way 
to a visit to the Gebhards in Elberfeld and in- 
tended to visit Madame Blavatsky. On April 
19th, H.P.B. wrote to Sinnett: ‘‘Solovyoff is so 
indignant that he has sent in his resignation to 
the S.P.R. He wrote a long letter to Myers and 
now the latter answers him . . begs him not to 
resign and asks him whether he still maintains 
that what he saw at Elberfeld was not a hallu- 
cination or a fraud; and finally begs him to 
come and meet him at Nancy—where he will prove 
to him my guilt! Solovyoff says that since 
he is placed by their Report, as so many others, 
between choosing to confess himself either a 
lunatic or a confederate—he considers it a slap on 
theface, a direct insult to him and answers 
Myers demanding that his letter should be pub- 
lished and resignation made known. He intends 
stopping here at Wurzburg with me for a month 
or so, With his wife and child’’. 

The ‘Report’’ mentioned is not what is known 
as the First Report but was a provisional kind 
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of report by Hodgson that had been read out to 
a meeting of the S.P.R. on May 24th, 1885; it 
was received with contempt and disgust not only 
by all the Theosophists but many others. When 
Solovyoff met Sinnett and Crookes in Paris, 
this was the subject of discussion, the great 
magnus opus of the ‘‘asses’’. The Theosophists 
decided to ignore this report as beneath notice; 
but between May and December, Hodgson worked 
on it and, as Sinnett wrote in his brilliant ‘‘The 
Occult World Phenomena’ (a work 
treacherously neglected by the majority of the 


leading Theosophists to this day): ‘‘Mr. Hodg- 


son has employed the time during which his 
Report has been improperly witheld in endeav- 
ouring to amend and strengthen it so as to render 
it better able to bear out the Committee’s en- 
dorsement of the conclusions he reached before 
he obtained the evidence he now puts forward.’’ 
The time was not lost, however, it was employed 
also in every kind of propaganda to prepare the 
public to swallow anything that might be said 
of Madame Blavatsky. 


Madame Blavatsky fell very ill. This must 
have been after 20th, for that day she was not 
ill. Suppose she were only ill three days, this 
brings us to the 23rd at least. The next day she 
wrote for hours, ‘‘gnashing her teeth’’. Solov- 
yoff, all this time, with this woman in agony, 
was spying and trying to trap her. So he says. 
It is a lie—but that is what he says about him- 
self. ‘‘For the next couple of days I had a feel- 
ing as I looked at her that she was on the point 
of producing some sort of phenomenon. And so 
it turned out.’’ 


This couple of days would bring us to the 
26th. On the 27th at latest, Madame Fadeev 
arrived from Russia. Yet, the whole of the 
events of these three chapters is alleged to have 
happened after Madame Blavatsky’s recovery 
and before the arrival of her aunt! From Solov- 
yoff’s book one would imagine that many many 
days were at his disposal for his trapwork. He 
Says, ‘‘One morning I called’’, etc. Again: 
Madame Blavatsky was still suffering severely, 
but she was now able to walk about a little in 
her room. In spite of her illness, she was work- 
ing double tides; she was finishing an article for 
the Russky Vyestnik, writing somefanciful 
stories translating something for her Theosophist 
and preparing to begin her Secret Doc- 
trine’’. Another point I have noticed in all the 
enemies of H.P.B. They all, at moments, write as 
if compelled; automatically they tell the truth, 


although the truth defeats them, destroys their 
case.. We see clearly what the genius of Madame 
Blavatsky was employed with; she was not 
thinking of Solovyoff! Yet he says of this 
double-tide writer: Meanwhile in her complete 
isolation, she was depressed, and could not do 
without me ... Every day when I came to see 
her she used to try to do me a favour in the 
shape of some trifling phenomenon’, but she 
never succeeded’’. 

[I leave it to writers, for the moment.] 

But these one days andnows and every- 
days won’t do at all. There could not possibly 
have been more than two days on which, for a 
short time, between her writings, Madame Bla- 
vatsky entertained Solovyoff. According to him, 
there interludes sufficed to produce all the 
evidence he needed to convict her! 

[Let us begin from where he ‘‘called one 
morning’’.] 

“Helena Petrovna sat behind her 
great writing-table in an arm-chair of 
unusual dimensions, sent her as a pres- 
ent by Gebhard from Elberfeld.” 

[Helena Petrovna had had no communication 
with Gebhard since Novmeber, 1884. There had 
been a coolness. It was Sinnett who reconciled 
them when he went to Gebhards at the end of 
August, 1885. As late as Sept. 2nd, they were 
still unreconciled, for on that day she writes to 
Mrs. Sinnett about her sadness at the estrange- 
ment, says that Solovyoff himself assured her 
that the Gebhards had givenherup. The dog was 
never happy unless making mischief that would 
leave her all to himself, to teach him the 
**powers’’; from Olcott to Babula, he jealoused 
everyone around her. But—that armchair was 
not there then! It was not sent until the Sin- 
netts had made up the friendship again between 
Madame Blavatsky and the Gebhards, and most 
probably after the Sinnetts came to Wurzburg 
about Sept. 7th.] 

“At the opposite end of the table 
stood the dwarfish Babaji with a con- 
fused look in his dulled eyes. He was 
evidently incapable of meeting my gaze, 
and the fact certainly did not escape me. 
In front of Babaji on the table were 
scattered several clean sheets of paper. 
Nothing of the sort had occurred before, 
so my attention was the more aroused. 
In his hand was a great thick pencil. I 
began to have ideas.” 
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[Why, one asks? What ideas? Because 
Babaji had paper and pencil?] : 
a: . I was walking about the room 


and did not take my eyes off Babaji. I 
saw that he was keeping his eyes wide 
open, with a sort of contortion of his 
whole body, while his hand, armed with 
the great pencil, was carefully tracing 
some letters on a sheet of paper. 

“Took; what is the matter with 
him? exclaimed Madame Blavatsky. 

“Nothing particular’, I answered; 
‘he is writing in Russian’. 

“T saw her whole face grow purple. 
She began to stir in her chair, with an 
obvious desire to get up and take the 
paper from him. But with her swollen 
and inflexible limbs, she could not do so 
with any speed: I made haste to seize 
the paper and saw on it a beautifully 
drawn Russian phrase. 

“Babaji was to have written, in the 
Russian language with which he was not 
acquainted: ‘Blessed are they that be- 
lieve, as said the Great Adept’. He had 
learned his task well, and remembered 
correctly the form of all the letters, but 
he had omitted two in the word ‘believe’ 
(The effect was precisely the same as if 
in English he had omitted the first two 
and the last two letters of the word.) 

“ ‘Blessed are they that lie,’ I read 
aloud, unable to control the laughter 
that shook me. ‘That is the best thing 
I ever saw. Oh, Babaji! you should 
have got your lesson up better for ex- 
amination!” 

“The tiny Hindu hid his face in his 
hands and rushed out of the room; I 
heard his hysterical sobs in the distance. 
Madame Blavatsky sat with distorted 
features. 

“So you think I taught him this!’ 
she exclaimed at last; ‘you think me 
capable of such arrant folly! It is the 
spirit “elementals” who are making fun 
of him, poor fellow! And what a vexa- 
tion forme! My God! as though I could 
not have thought of something cleverer 
than that if I had wanted to deceive 
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you! This is really too silly. 

Why, if Madame Blavatsky had planned the 
trick, should she have grown ‘‘purple’’ and 
struggled in her chair (which wasn’t there) to 
take the paper from Babaji just when the trick 
was succeeding? Just when Solovyoff an- 
uonced that he was writing in Russian? 

In what language did Solovyoff talk to Babaji, 
who knew scarcely two words of French? The 
phrase was in Russian. How could Babaji know 
that he had made a mistake? Why should he 
rush out and sob before the thing could possibly 
be explained to him? Why should he sob at all? 

It looks as if something not quite of the sort 
took place. Perhaps Babaji was being taught 
Russian by H. P. B. and had written the phrase 
with a mistake. And Solovyoff invented the 
rest. The non-existent armchair and the purple 
face, and Solovyoff’s speech, he who could not 
speak English, to Babaji, who could not speak 
French, are all my eye and Betty Martin. 

Solovyoff’s dramatic ingenuity does not stop 
here. He introduces with a powerful absence 
of comment a remarkable ‘‘Declaration of 
Madame de Morsier’’: 


“Lorsque Bavadjée passa à Paris au 
mois de Septembre il me dit ceci à peu 
prés: A vous on peut tout dire, je puis 
bien vous raconter que Madame Blavat- 
sky, sachant qu’elle ne pouvait gagner 
M. Solovioff que par l’occultisme, lui 
promettait toujours de lui enseigner de 
nouveaux mystères à Wurtzbourg et 
même elle venait me demander à moi: 
‘Mais que puis-je lui dire encore? 
Bavadjée, sauvez-moi, trouvez qhelque 
chose, etc. Je ne sais plus qu’inventer’. 


“E. de Morsier.” 


Translation: “When Babaji passed 
through Paris in the month of Septem- 
ber he said to me nearly as follows: One 
can say everything to you, I can tell you 
then that Madame Blavatsky, knowing 
that she could only secure M. Solovyoff 
through occultism, was always promis- 
ing to teach him new mysteries at Wurz- 
burg and she even came asking me: ‘But 
what more can I tell him? Babaji, save 
me, think of something, ete. I can’t in- 
vent anything more.’ 

“E. de Morsier.” 
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* * * 


No date, as usual. I am half inclined to 
believe the thing a complete forgery, only hesi- 
tating because there is nothing much in it and 
Solovyoff would have made it quite incriminat- 
ing. Yet, it is hard to believe that Madame de 
Morsier, who on Solovyoff’s own testimony (p. 
143) had had an ‘‘affecting parting’’ from 
Madame Blavatsky only a month before, and 
who continued her office in the Society for three 
months, allowed Babaji to talk to her in such a 
manner but never asked Madame Blavatsky for 
an explanation. However, Theosophical traitors 
bred one a day around the woman of genius 
whom they, and not the Coulombs, almost broke 
down, and so, this undated trap signed de Mor- 
sier must be accepted in the absence of any 
evidence that Solovyoff forged it, although it 
would not be accepted in any court, 

We have to suppose, on no grounds whatever, 
that Mme. de M. spoke English, as Babaji knew 
no French; she was Swiss, the which accounts 
perhaps for the rather curious French and the 
punctuation, and her English, if she knew Eng- 
lish, would be incomparably worse, for she seems 
to have lived only in Switzerland and France. 
_ So, in any case, we have a report in French of a 
conversation in English by a lady who was no 
adept in either language. (Or, was this poor 
French Solovyoff’s? I still doubt. It is more 
than strange that Mme. de M. should spell 
Babaji’s name with a v, as Solovyoff himself 
does whereas B. always signed with a band was 
called Babaji by everyone. It is equally, and 
even more, curious that a woman living for long 
years in France and actually secretary of the 
Paris T. S, should write Septembre with a capital 
S. Had Madame Blavatsky presented such a 
document we know what kind of thunder the 
S.P.R. would have used. Nothing would surprise 
me less than to come across some letters of Mme. 
de M. spelling Babaji à la francais and writing 
the month as might be expected of a woman who 
passed so much of her time in French corres- 
pondence. And then, this ‘‘knowing that she 
could only secure M. Solovyoff through oc- 
cultisme’’ .. . it is almost too good, too exactly 
what Solovyoff needed to buttress his own other- 
wise absolutely unsupported statements. What 
evidence there is goes to prove that Madame 
Blavatsky gave him very little of her company 
at any time and her letters treat him only as a 
Russian friend. There are no references to any 
phenomena either performed or contemplated, 
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except the Elberfeld vision the which was known 
only through his own revelation., He pesteređ 
her for phenomena and she says that she is sick 
of phenomena, wants no talk of it. Mme. Jeli- 
hovsky states that H.P.B. said she did not know 
what to do with him and his importunacy: 

“He used to besiege her with requests 
to admit him to her knowledge of par- 
ticularly convincing phenomena” (p. . 
292). 

He only became of any considerable interest 
to her after the Coulomb scandal when he 
espoused her cause against the ‘‘learned asses’’ 
and resigned from the S.P.R. Naturally enough, 
especially for her, there seemed all reason to 
make a fuss of him, and quite probably she 
promised him at last to try and teach him some- 
thing. But I doubt whether there was anything 
much in her mind, for Solovyoff had already 
seen, in company with other people, a great deal 
of phenomena and needed no more for conviction 
if he were going to be convinced. On Solovyoff’s 
showing, she immediately settled to ‘‘double- 
tide’’ work, at Wurzburg, and he forgets to in- 
vent even a reasonable conversation on what he 
calls ‘‘the promised phenomena’’. 

And then again... ‘‘was always promising 
to teach him new mysteries at Wurzburg’’: this 
bears out Solovyoff, but where was Bavajiim- 
agining himself to be standing on the globe when 
he heard about this, at Wurzburg or where. And 
how could he understand what the two Russians 
who always spoke either Russian or French were 
saying? 

It gets fishier and fishier .. . 

[But after all, the whole accusation only 
amounts to a cri de coeur by Madame Blavatsky. 
‘*What more can I tell him?’’ Babaji, save me 
from this importunate bore. Invent something. 
I’m at my wits end. The subtle (or clumsy) 
‘*ete.’’ allows every length of speculation, but 
speculation only ends ina wonder why, if Solov- 
yoff fabricated the document, he did not make 
it incriminating and above all did not write do 
instead of merely te11 him. That is my personal 
sole reason for hesitating to denounce this other- 
wise suspect document as a forgery. I believe 
it to be a forgery.] 


XIX. 
“Madame Blavatsky was still suffer- 
ing severely, but she was now able to 


walk about a little in her room. In spite 
of her illness, she was working double 
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tides;”. “Meanwhile, in her complete 
isolation, she was depressed, and could 
not do without me. I was bound, come 
what might, to make the most of the 
time, for as soon as her ‘non-Russian’ 
friends arrived she would slip out of my 
hands”. “Every day when I came to see 
her she used to try to do me a favour in 
the shape of some trifling ‘phenomenon’ 
but she never succeeded. Thus, one day 
her famous ‘silver bell’ was heard, when 
suddenly something fell beside her on 
the ground. I hurried to pick it up— 
and found in my hands a pretty little 
piece of silver, delicately worked and 
strangely shaped. Helena Petrovna 
changed countenance, and snatched the 
object from me. I coughed significant- 
ly, smiled and turned the conversation 
to indifferent matters.” 

Still; now; every day; one day. 

Solovyoff has to make the most of his time, 
however, for Madame Fadeev will arrive on the 
27th! And he does make the most of it. Every- 
thing necessary to his end will happen. First, 
the silver bell. He will pick it up, and it actually 
is—a pretty little piece of silver! But what does 
the S.P.R. Report say? 


“Madame Coulomb asserts that they 
(the ‘astral bells’) were actually pro- 
duced by the use of a small musical-box, 
constructed on the same principle as the 
machine employed in connection with 
the trick known under the name ‘Is your 
watch a repeater?’ and she produced 
garments which she asserted had be- 
longed to Madame Blavatsky, and 
showed me stains resembling iron- 
mould on the right side slightly above 
the waist, which she affirmed had been 
caused by contact with the metal of the 
machine . .. I think the ‘astral bells 
may be thus accounted for. . .” (Hodg- 
son’s Report, p. 263). 

Pay your money and take your choice: pretty 
little silver piece or iron-stains on Madame 
Blavatsky’s chemises stolen by Mme. C. and ex- 
amined by Hodgson. Solovyoff will have to 
cough much more significantly if the patronne 
of the S.P.R. is to be coughed ont with her 
musical-box. 
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Madame Olga Novikoff wrote to 
Myers in 1884: “My dear Mr. Myers,— 
I see no difficulty whatever in telling 
you what happened in my presence a 
few days ago at Mrs. A’s house, where I 
had been dining with Madame Blavat- 
sky. In the midst of conversation, re- 
ferring to various subjects, Madame 
Blavatsky became silent, and we all dis- 
tinctly heard a sound that might be 
compared to that produced by a small 
silver bell. The same phenomenon was 
produced later on, in the drawing-room. 
I was naturally surprised at this mani- 
festation, but still more by the following 
incident: I had been singing a Russian 
song ... After the last chord of the 
accompaniment had died away, Madame 
Blavatsky said, ‘Listen,’ and held up her 
hand, and we distinctly heard the full 
chord—composed of five notes—repeat- 
ed in our midst.” à 

Should the S.P.R. Report ever serve as stuff 
for a musical farce—and it is rich enough in 
situations!—this would be the moment for the 
entry of the Committee, preceded by Hodgson 
bearing—the Chemise! 


We are at the last day before the arrival of 
Madame Fadeev, this miraculous day of Solov- 
yoff’s triumph, but he brings in another 
time, 

“Another time I said that I should 
like to have some of the real essence of 
roses made in India. 

“‘I am so sorry,’ she said, ‘I have 
none with me. But I will not guarantee 
that you may not receive some essence 
of roses from India, such as you speak 
of, and that very soon.’ 

“Watching her from that moment, I 
distinctly saw her open one of the 
side drawers of her table and take some- 
thing out. Then some half-hour later, 
after having walked around me, she 
very gently and cautiously slipped some 
little object into my pocket. If I had 
not watched her every movement, and 
had not guessed why it was she kept 
passing around me, I should probably 
not have noticed anything. 
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“However, I immediately produced 
from my pocket a little flat flask, 
opened it, smelled, and said, “This is not 
essence of roses, Helena Petrovna, but 
oil of oranges; your “master” has made 
a mistake.’ 

“Eh, devil take it!’ she exclaimed, 
unable to restrain herself.” 

Evidently, the stiff and swollen Madame 
Blavatsky had acquired some agility! But what 
a clumsy fool to be called the most ingenious 
impostor of the age! She lets herself be seen 
taking out the flask, then she walks around and 
around, and lets herself be felt dropping it into 
the pocket. First of all, by a speech, she warns 
her dupe to be on guard. And she tries to pass 
off oil of oranges for attar of roses. I am not 
going to waste time and space on such rubbish. 
If anything of the sort ever occurred, Madame 
Blavatsky must have been pulling the leg of this 
man as she sometimes did when people bored her 
stiff. 

“At last [italics mine] came the de- 
cisive day and hour.” H.P.B. told him 
that her aunt was coming “in a few 
days”. We are at the 26th, although 
according to Solovyoff’s chronology, we 
should be well into the next month, and 
Madame Fadeev came on the 27th at 
latest. 

“I am very glad to hear it,’ I said, 
and thought to myself: ‘Now there is 
no time to be lost, while she has no ac- 
complices, and is still in this humour!’ 
At this very moment a lucky chance 
came to help me.” 

Astounding as it seems that Solovyoff should 
dare to insinuate that Madame Fadeev was an 
accomplice, he was sure of support from the S. 
P. R. at least. Hodgson had already insulted this 
lady in his Report. Yet, for Solovyoff to do so 
is almost incredible. She was widely-known and 
infinitely respected as a philanthropist and a 
profound student, Her friends saw to it that 
Solovyoff should get his deserts in Russia, He 
died miserably, ostracised by the nobility. 

The ‘‘Lucky chance’’. 

“Madame Blavatsky was talking 
about the Theosophist, and mentioned 
the name of Subba Rao, a Hindu who 
had attained the highest degree of 
knowledge. 
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[H.P. B. certainly never said any such thing.} 


“ ‘And then he has such a wise, won- 
derful face .. . I wonder if you ever 
cast your eyes on his face?’ 

“I don’t remember.’ 

“ Well, wait a moment; look there, in 
the table; open the drawer and look,— 
I think there must be a photograph of 
him, with me and Babaji. 

“T opened the drawer, found the pho- 
tograph, and handed it to her—together 
with a packet of Chinese envelopes such 
as I well knew; they were the same in 
which the ‘elect’? used to receive the 
letters of the Mahatmas Morya and Koot - 
Hoomi by ‘astral post’. 


“Look at that, Helena Petrovna! I 
should advise you to hide this packet of 
the ‘master’s’ envelopes farther off. 
You are so terribly absent-minded and 
careless.’ 


“Tt is easy to imagine what this was 
to her. I looked at her, and was posi- 
tively frightened; her face grew per- 
fectly black. - She tried in vain to 
speak; she could only writhe helplessly 
in her great arm-chair.” 

[That was not there.] 

What is not easy to imagine is that the Sleuth, 
with the pieces of evidence in his hands, did not 
secure even one envelope. But then, this would 
have engaged him later to produce it... it was 
safer to represent himself as once more merely 
giving her good, if satirical, advice: this is not 
made of unprocurable Chinese paper. Still, look 
at him—on this last great day, having before his 
eyes and gripped in his own hands, those Chinese 
envelopes. Madame Blavatsky, gone from 
‘‘purple’’ to ‘‘black’, writhing helplessly in her 
chair ...and what does he do? We do not 
hear, can only conclude that he put them back in 
the drawer! 

And a month after this, he ‘‘convinced Richet’’! 


Countess Wachtmeister writes in ‘‘Remini- 
scences of Madame Blavatsky’’, p. 57: ‘‘Madame 
Fadeev—H.P.B.’s aunt, wrote to her that she was 
sending a box to Wurzburg containing what 
seemed to her a lot of rubbish. The box arrived 
and to me was deputed the task of unpacking it. 
As I took out one thing after another and passed 
them to Madame Blavatsky, I heard her give an 
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exclamation of delight, and she said, ‘Come and 
look at this that I wrote in the year 1851, the 
day I saw my blessed Master’; and there in a 
scrap-book in faded writing, I saw a few lines 
in which H.P.B. described the above interview’’. 

H.P.B. must have had a clear conscience about 
that ‘‘lurid past’’ the slanderers ascribe to her 
to trust a stranger to unpack that old box of 
letters and documents. G. R. S. Mead writes in 
the ‘‘Memorial’’, p. 75: ‘‘According to my ex- 
perience she was ever over-trustful of others and 
quite prodigal in her frankness. As an instance, 
no sooner had I arrived than she gave me the run 
of all her papers, and set me to work on a pile of 
correspondence that would otherwise have re- 
mained unanswered till doomsday’’. 

We need not wonder that the Sleuth failed to 
secure one of those Chinese envelopes in that 
drawer: there never were any theré. 

There is not a scrap of confirmation of ali 
these incidents of the three supplementary and 
‘‘entertaining’’ chapters to the S.P.R. Report; 
the paper with the Russian writhing is not 
secured and produced; the silver bell vanishes; 
the oil of oranges evaporates; the Chinese en- 
velopes go back in the drawer. Anyone who had 
a mind to it could make up Solovyoff’s story— 
if they were so foolish and wicked, and I do not 
know which comes first: or, if they felt secure 
of such unscrupulous protection as the S.P.R. 
offered to Solovyoff. 

One is bound to conjecture that he had secured 
their protection before ever he published his 
Russian attack. Otherwise how, knowing 
that they possessed all the docu- 
mentary evidence necessary to 
convict him of literary impos- 
ture, could he have dared to publish? 
They had his communication of October 
1s, 1884, describing the Master’s astral 
visit at Elberfeld. They knew, therefore, that he 
lies in chap. xii, where he says that two days 
before he sent them this communication for pub- 
lication, he had definitely promised himself to 
collect proofs of all Madame Blavatsky’s decep- 
tions. They knew that on or about, September 
20th, 1885, he had sent in his resignation to the 
S.P.R. and a letter of protest against Hodgson’s 
report; that he had written angry letters to 
Myers and was publicly taking the side of 
Madame Blavatsky; that, therefore, he lies in 
Saying that he went to Wurzburg for the purpose 
of trapping her and exposing her. They knew 
that he did not withdraw his resignation and 
protest until some time in November at earliest. 
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They knew that he went from Wurzburg to Paris 
towards the end of September and there sought 
out Richet: in Richet’s own words— 


“When I saw you, you said to me, 
‘Reserve your judgment, she has shown 
me things that astound me, my- mind is 
not quite made up, but I do believe that 
she is a most extraordinary woman, 
gifted with exceptional powers. Wait 
and I will give you more ample ex- 
planations”’. 

When Richet wrote his ‘‘testimonial’’ to 
Solovyoff, unless he knew Russian, he could 
scarcely have read what Solovyoff had written 
about Wurzburg, as happening only a month be- 
fore. It says long on the timidity of the scien- 
tist that he never, publicly anyway, denounced 
Solovyoff. But Richet had read the S.P.R. Re- 
port .. and. he had visited Blavatsky. It looks 
as if, sooner than admit to having ever coun- 
tenanced the ‘‘impostor’’ Richet was willing to 
ropein anyone as a paratonerre, lightning- 
conductor, and flatter him—for he hihgly flatters 
Solovyoff and signs, ‘‘Yours most affectionate- 
ly’’—and paint him white. Even the self- 
accusing and jet-black Coulombs became grey 
under the brush of the S.P.R. 


Mais, ce qu’on peut affectionner en fait 
d’ordure ..! Richet must have been told the 
gist of Solovyoff’s tale, and must also, have 
been told that, at the very date Solovyoff allots 
to the silver bell and the Chinese envelopes, he 
was actually resigning from the S.P.R. Or, was 
Richet told nothing? Positively, we must con- 
clude so, for it is one thing, for fear of ridicule 
and damage to one’s scientific reputation, to 
scurry away from a publicly denounced ‘‘impos- 
tor’’ whom one has visited, but quite another to 
take part in a conspiracy to suppress documents 
that would exonerate the accused person and 
prove the accuser an impudent liar. I prefer to 
suppose that Richet was never told of these 
documents. His flattering letter to Solovyoff 
arouses contempt for his judgment of character; 
his failure to perceive in Madame Blavatsky one 
of the greatest psychics the world has ever seen, 
although, as he admits, she had shown him ‘‘some 
phenomena’’, will always disgrace his reputation 
as a researcher in metapsychical science: but we 
need not go further than that. The S.P.R. de- 
ceived the whole world and may well have de- 
ceived Richet too. 


What the public may justly demand now is the 
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production of the S.P.R. records with Solovyoff’s 
1885 resignation and letter of protest. Through 
their sponsorship of this ‘‘entertaining narra- 
tive’’, and Madame Jelihovsky’s public attack 
on it we have all the rest, all the necessary 
letters and ‘‘communications’’ and newspaper 
articles with their inexorable dates. 
. * * * 

After his envelopes, all Solovyoff had to do 
was to fit the word to the deed, to make Madame 
Blavatsky ‘‘confess’’ to him her long vast 
scheme of imposture. He borrows a choice bit 
from the S.P.R. First Report. He makes her 
declaim: ‘‘How often has it happened that under 
my direction and revision minutes of various 
phenomena have been drawn up; lo, the most 
innocent and conscientious people... have signed 
en toutes lettres at the foot of the 
Minutes. Yes, my dear sir, I venture to assure 
you that in history, even the best attested, there 
is far more fancy than truth’’. The style is like 
none ever reported elsewhere of Madame Blavat- 
sky. She never talked like that. 

First Report, p. 8: ‘‘Many worthy persons . . 
would be willing to sign a statement that ‘a 
small gas-burner gave a good light’ when, in 
point of fact, they could scarcely see their hands 
before them’’. Like Madame Coulomb, Solov- 
yoff frequently dramatizes and makes an actual 
happening of some suspicion, sometime, some- 
where directed against Madame Blavatsky, her 
confederates and her dupes. Frequently, I say; 
but the bigger half of his book is made up from 
such already published materiel de roman. 
Where he thinks to improve matters, as with his 
strangely-shaped pretty piece of silver and his 
spy yarn, he improves only the case for Madame 
Blavatsky! and ‘‘dishes’’ two nice S.P.R theories 
hitherto unchallenged, or at least, undisproved. 

[We hear more about that piece of silver. But 
first, we learn some rather astonishing things.] 


“‘Are you alone the author of Koot 
Hoomi’s letters, philosophical and other- 
wise?’ 

“ ‘No, the chelas used sometimes to 
help me, Damodar, Subba Rao and 
Mohini.’ 

[Probably, even today, if such an accusation 
against the late Subba Rao were known in 
Madras Presidency, there would be meetings of 
protest against the S.P.R. Of all the cruel in- 
sults to hundreds of good Indian families made 
in the Report, none equals in wicked insolence 
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this one in the lying book the S.P-R. deliberately 
foisted on the British public.] 


“ ‘And Sinnett? 

“ ‘Sinnett won’t invent gunpowder; 
but he has a beautiful style, he is splen- 
did at editing.’ 

“ ‘And Olcott? 

“ ‘Olcott is not bad at editing either, 
when he understands what he is talking 
about . . . He has very often helped me 
in phenomena, both over there and here. 
But he never can think of anything for 
himself.’ 

“ ‘Please let me see the magic bell.’ 

“She made a peculiar movement with 
her hand under her shawl, then she 
stretched out her arm and somewhere in 
the air there sounded the tones of the 
Aeolian harp that had astonished every- 
one. She again made a movement þe- 
neath her shawl, and in her hand.. . 
appeared the little piece of silver with 
which I was already acquainted.” 

[Now what could Madame Coulomb, with her 
musical-box and iron-stains, say to that!] 

“Yes, it is the magic bell,’ she boast- 
ed in her thoughtlessness. ‘A cunning 
little thing. That is my ‘occult tele- 
graph, through which I communicate 
with the “Master”. 


It is a short step now to the end. But so. 


dramatic a scene must have a good ‘‘curtain’’, 
and so the Madame Blavatsky of this narrative 
is made to burn her last boats. 


“Save me, help me. Prepare the 
ground for me to work in Russia... . 
and ‘create’ Koot Hoomi’s Russian let- 
ters. I will give you the materials for 
them.’ 

“No doubt I was bound to expect 
something of the sort, and I did expect 
it. But I no longer had the strength to 
sustain my part; I seized my hat, and 
without a word, I almost ran out into 
the fresh air.” 

[I, the present writer, feel rather like that 
myself! With this, as with every other attack 
on Madame Blavatsky, one needs to master 
frequent moods of utter and furious disgust. The 
brain turns away from a feeling that genius may 
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never be safe From the conspiracy of liars, forg- 
ers and boycotters.] 


“I wished to take the little thing in 
my hand and examine its construction. 
But she . . . suddenly put it into the 
drawer and turned the key.” 

Once again, Solovyoff saves himself from a 
challenge. The silver bell is suddenly locked in 
the drawer, so he cannot give even a descrip- 
tion. However we learn something: the bell was 
timed. First, a ‘‘peculiar’’ movement had to be 
made, then the arm stretched out, and only then, 
came the bell sound! Suppose Madame Blavatsky 
had had no shawl on? At Simla, in 1880 and at 
Ooty, in 1883, the bell rang scores of times when 
Madame Blavatsky was at table or in evening 
dress; it rang in Madras when she was trying 
to bear life in the scantiest of muslin wrappers; 
it rang here, there and everywhere, shawl or no 
shawl. And then, we remember, it rang ‘‘with a 
clear and loud sound’’ on Solovyoff’s own table 
when she was in London (p. —)! By the way, 
as a specimen of Walter Leaf’s desperate defence 
of Solovyoff against Mme. Jelihovsky’s exposure 
of him: A 

“Mr. Solovyoff draws attention to the 
fact that this letter was written more 
than a year before the incident with the 
little bit of silver ... .” 

If it were a century before, the bell rang on 
Soovyoff’s table, not Madame Blavatsky’s. 

[The incident of the little bit of silver never 
occurred. | 

XX. 

[Solovyoff says that he rushed home and wrote 
out everything word for word. Then, ‘‘in cold 
blood’’ he began to reason and decided that, 
after all, he had gained nothing. No! not even 
a Chinese envelope.] 

“On the contrary, my position was 
worse. It is not particularly pleasant 
to know the truth, to have attained it 
by so painful a road, and then to have to 
keep it to oneself, or to hear it said: 
‘But yet, my good sir, all this is suffi- 
ciently improbable and you have no 
legal evidence of the possibility of what 
you say’.” 

But—Solovyoff’s invention is now at an end. 
He has been unable to invent one single scene 
where legal evidence would be available, and he 
cannot invent one; legal evidence has to be pro- 
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duced, and you cannot produce pieces of silver 


and envelopes that never existed. Curious that 
this Judas should have had pieces of silver in his 
fabricating mind! Well, there he is at home... 
Not alone! His companion with the child is 

there, sharing the room. All this time, all 

through these days of miracles, she has been 

there. She may have known all about Solov- 

yoff’s rows with Myers and the S.P.R. As a 

**karma’’ needing to be placated, she must have 

had a ‘‘say’’ in most things. Above all, she must 
have made demands on his time. The truth is 

that Solovyoff saw very little of Madame Blavat- 

sky. She wrote to Sinnett: ‘‘The Solovyoffs are 

here .. . We see each other very little though 

for we both of us have work to do’’. Solovyoff 

himself says that he had found some unexpected 

business in Wurzburg (p. 161.) The lady had 
nothing to complain of. During these first days, 

Solovyoff probably never visited Madame Blay- 
atsky except for a cup of tea and a chat over 
the eternal samovar. She rose at six, worked all 

day and went to bed at nine o’clock. For two 

or three days, she lay in bed, helpless. If the 

**declaration’’ of Madame de Morsier were 

genuine, it would only go to prove that Madame 

Blavatsky desired to be bothered by Solovyoff 

as little as possible. One may imagine so—with her 

*‘article for the Russky Vyestnik, some 

fanciful stories, translating something for her 

Theosophists and preparing to begin her Secret 

Doctrine’’! Once again, I leave it to 

writers. Solovyoff would have been wiser to 

leave out that trifling list, but he often writes 

as if automatically, the truth. This psychological 

phenomenon is to be noted in every slanderer of 

H.P.B.; even, and especially, in Madame Coulomb. 

The S.P.R. Report is full of phrases disastrous 

to itself. 


(To Be Concluded.) 
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